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EARL RUSSELL. 


One can hardly fail to be struck with some- 
what of melancholy in contemplating a man, 
who by the mere protraction of life beyond the 
common limit, hasseen the friends and foes of his 
active career drop out of the ranks one by one; 
who has outlived his generation; whose associa- 
tions and memories are all with a past of which he 
is almost the sole representative. Something of 
this feeling we had in thinking of the late Earl, 
His work was done. The world, Ais world, had 
imperceptibly drifted away in many respects 
from the order of thought he had been brought 
up in, which he had adopted and from which he 
never swerved. He might have used the words 
of Charles Lamb, We have shaken hands 
with the world’s business; we have done with 
it; we have discharged ourselyes of it. The 
drama has shut in upon us atthe fourth act. 
We have nothing more to expect but in a short 
time a sick bed and a dismissal.” 

Nevertheless, this sad and leaden-coloured 
aspect which seems to overspread the closing 
years of the late earl’s life exists in our own 
fancy, perhaps, mainly. The apparent apathy 
of old age results often from the subsidence 
of the eager passions of personal ambition 
which seem to be inseparable from an 
active and successful political career; a 
subsidence which in the better sort of men is 
not merely the result of exhaustion and satiety, 
but of that moderating, chastening, though 
painful experience, which teaches men the 
vanity of so many things the world esteems most 
highly, while it brings into clearer light those 
solid and permanent aims of human life which 
are the same for the peer and the peasant, and 
which the absorbing pursuit of political distino- 
tion is apt to thow into the shade. Thus, while 
the world, looking as it does at the outside, 
views the waning fame and failing influence of 
the spent statesman with pity, a deeper insight 
might see all the qualities which ever gave true 
nobility to his career flourishing in unabated 
vigour ; the care for the public good; the dis- 
regard of self; the charity which delights to 
recognise a merit or to veil a defect in friend or 
foe. The inundation has subsided, but the fer- 
tilising soil which it carried remains behind. 

We believe that this was the case with the 
late Earl Russell. For the last ten years he had 
taken little part in public life. His influence 
over the Liberal party had become almost 
extinct. Yet the sterling qualities of the man, 
his unswerving integrity, his zeal for the public 
good, his modesty and candour, his simple piety 
shone with unabated lustre. And we should 
not be surprised to find that his latter years, 
clouded though they were by the premature 


He commenced his political career at the 
close of the Napoleonic war, during which the 
fiscal and political reforms which the country 
needed, and was bent on securing, had inevi- 
tably remained in abeyance. Had the policy 
of the Tory party continued to be directed by 
the far-sighted sagacity of Pitt, there is little 
doubt that he would have taken advantage of 
the peace to bring forward the measures of 
reform which had occupied his mind 
previous to the war. And had this happened 
the course of English history during the present 
century might have been very different, and the 
name of Russell much more obscure. But the 
reins of power fell into the hands of Liverpool 


to a successful and glorious issue, to the base use 
of staving off demands for reform of every 
kind. Hence came Lord John Russell's oppor- 
tunity. After his success in ing the dis- 


franchisement of Grampound in 1821, he turned 
his attention to a general scheme of Parliamen- 
tary reform. It was no easy task he undertook. 
He had to contend, not only with with the oppo- 
sition of those who resisted reform on principle, 
but with the 


hostility of the 
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Whigs themselves had not yet mastered Lord 
is nothing 80 

In contending 

with these difficulties Lord Russell's posi- 
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tion as a cadet of the house of Bedford, 
the constitutional moderation and 
his temperament, stood him in good stead. 
has described his own disposition as 
“always favourable to compromise and 
ration.” However this may have 

with true insight, discerned that the 
the representative system lay at the root 
almost all other reforms, and pursued 
great aim with extraordinary pertinacity 
courage. The Reform Bill of of 1832 was boldly 
conceived and boldly carried, and whatever 
share others may have had in passing it, the 
chief credit of the measure will always be 
assigned to Lord John Russell. 

The qualities which enabled Lord John to 
carry the reform of the representative system 
to a triumphant issue were also the secret of his 
success in respect toother measures. Itis singular 
how good, as a rule, his judgment was, espe- 
cially in matters of domestic policy. We may 
almost say that every cause he was & 
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no common order of judgment which thus 
enabled him to discern the true wants of the 
time. 

One of Lori John Russell’s earliest and most 
brilliant seryices—one which will for ever render 
his name memorable in the annals of civil and 
religious liberty—was his motion for the repeal 
of the Corporation and Test Acts in 1828, during 
the premiership of the Duke of Wellington. 
Earl Russell has recorded in his Recolleo- 
tions” the surprise he felt when the motion 
was carried by a majority of forty. And it is 
indeed extraordinary that this measure should 
have been passed so easily in the House of 
Commons of that day, which with true instinct 
dreaded every proposal for reform, not so much 
for ite own sake as because of the further re- 
forms it was sure to lead to. This triumph 
paved the way for Catholic Emancipation, which 


was carried by the Tories, much as was the Re- 
form Act of 1867, in the teeth of their principle; 
and professions. Lord John Russell and his 
colleagues patrioti ally resolved to give ir Robert 
Peel their cordial support ; and waived every 
objection to the bill in order not to embarrass 
the Government in the arduous and probably 
uncongenial task they had undertaken. 

No doubt Lord Russell often succeeded where 
a more uncompromising man would have failed. 
Though persevering he was not unyielding, ifa 
principle was not involved. If he could not do 
all he wished to do he was content to do what 
he could. He would have preferred to settle 
the Irish Church difficulty by concurrent en- 
dowment. He, however, discovered that this 
solution was not favoured by the House of 
Commons, and left the settlement to Mr. Glad- 
stone. He was always ready to profit by the 
advice and assistance of bis political opponents, 
and notably was in the habit of consulting the 
Duke of Wellington during his lifetime on many 
matters of importance. His judgment of allies 
and of opponents was on the whole candid and 
just. He had hard words for few except the 
Adullamites who defeated his Reform Bill in 
1867, and whom he never could forgive ; and the 
Ritualists, to whom he was certainly unjust. 
He was modest in his estimate of his own 
merits and labours. ‘‘ My ion is,” he 
wrote in his ‘‘ Recollections,” that I have 
been received with quite as much favour as I 
deserved. I think what I have done well has 
been honestly supported, and that where my 
measures have miscarried the failure has been 
owing, not to undue animosity or malignant 
misrepresentation, but to errors which I have 
committed from mistaken judgment or à wis- 
taken appreciation of facts.” Earl Russell’s life 
is scarcely one to kindle enthusiasm now the 
questions which he handled, and which were 
burning questions then, have fallen almost into 
ashes. But it will be remembered by English- 
men with pride for its simple integrity and 
steady consistency when perbaps more brilliant 
achievements are forgotten. 


—— — 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD AND THE 
CONGRESS. 


For a fortnight past we have been prepared 
for the announcement which was made in both 
Houses of Parliament on Monday night, that 
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all the obstacles to the assembling of a Congress 
to consider the provisions of the Treaty of San 
Stefano have been removed. It appears from 
the despatches read in the House of Lords that 
Russia has wisely waived her objection to the 
full discussion of the preliminary treaty de- 
manded by Her Majesty’s Ministers, and the 
Plenipotentiaries are invited by the German 
Government to meet at Berlin ‘‘to discuss 
there the stipulations of the Preliminary Treaty 
of San Stefano, concluded between Russia and 
Turkey,” with the express understanding that 
each Power, in accepting it, consents to admit 
the free discussion of the whole of the contents 
of the Treaty of San Stefano, and that it is 
ready to participate therein.“ Lord Beacons- 
field has thus substantially gained his point. 
The Cabinet of St. Petersburg accepts the full 
discussion which has been required of it, but 
without submitting to the unreserved surrender 
which was demanded by Lord Salisbury. 


It is to be observed that our Government have 
taken a course which they might have taken 
long ago to the great advantage of the industrial 
interests of the country, and which Lord Derby, 
soon after bis resignation, recommended as the 
best means of ensuring success. Russia has all 
along contended that she had no objection to 
a discussion of all the provisions of the Treaty, 
but that she required some guarantee that its 
essential objects should not be frustrated. The 
British Cabinet at the eleventh hour con- 
descended to satisfy this reasonable require- 
ment. Through Count Schouvaloff they have 
conveyed to the Ozar a general view of 
the amendments required in that instrument. 
These were duly considered at St. Petersburg 
and Vienna, and apparently accepted in the 
main. The negotiations that have been entered 
upon have brought about a preliminary under- 
standing between the several Powers, so that it 
is proclaimed on all sides that the chief object 
of the Congress is to register foregone con- 
clusions, and we are even told by the Agence Russe 
that one sitting of the Congress should suffice 
to settle everything. There seems to be little 
doubt that Russia has consented to the pro- 
posal that there shall be two Bulgarias instead 
of one; that the boundary of the southern pro- 
vince shall be so defined as to do no injustice to 
Greeks and Albanians; that the territory 
in Armenia annexed to the dominions of the 
Ozar is to be limited in extent; and that the 
indemnity exacted from Turkey shall be less 
onerousand unjust than was originally proposed. 
But the St. Petersburg Cabinet has from the 
first expressed its readiness to make large con- 
cessions—such concessions as would secure 
European sanction to the Treaty of San 
Stefano. 


If the British Parliament and the public were 
prepared to hear that the Congress was to meet, 
they were not prepared for the announcement 
that this country was to be represented by the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary. 
The news naturally excited serious comment in 
both Houses of Parliament on Monday. Lord 
Granville asked if there was a precedent for such 
a step, to which Lord Beaconsfield replied that 
there was not, but that such questions must be 
decided by the necessities of the case. Prece- 
dents, indeed, appear to be of little account 
with our Prime Minister when the question at 
issue is the extension of the royal prerogative, 
and putting in abeyance constitutional forms. 
Indeed he creates his own precedents. The ob- 
jections put forward by the noble leader of the 
Opposition to the course proposed were, however, 
of great gravity. He called attention to the fact 
that some months ago Lord Derby said that 
Her Majesty’s Ministers thought it most unde- 
sirable that this country should be represented 
in Congress by the Foreign Secretary, because 
he would be cut off from all consultation with 
his colleagues, and would have to act upon 
instructions which he himeelf had no hand in 
preparing. Other Powers might take such a 
course, because their system of government is 
different from our own. But the constitutional 
ecruples of the Cabinet, which were so strong in 
February, hayo entirely disappeared in June. 
The two most important members of the Cabinet 


are to go to Berlin while Parliament is in ses- 
sion, and those who remain must necessarily 
be cypbers. If, as Lord Granville said, the main 
lines of our Eastern policy are already substan- 
tially settled, they could better be put into shape 
by trained diplomatists than by Ministers not 
conversant with details and forms. But if 
serious questions should come up, the two 
plenipotentiaries might not agree, or an emer- 
gency might arise, and the Cabinet would be 
left outside of their decision altogether. The 
same view was taken by Earl Grey, a peer who 
has generally supported the Eastern policy of 
the Government. As his lordship said, the 
novel arrangement agreed to leaves Parliament 
without the security which it has hitherto 
expected to have, that a question very materially 
affecting the important interests of the country 
should not be decided without the collective 
responsibility of the whole Cabinet.“ In short, 
Lord Beaconsfield has, with his wonted effron- 
tery, made another inroad on the constitutional 
usuges of this country. Himself and the 
Foreign Secretary will enter Congress much in the 
same capacity as Prince Gortschak off or Count 
Andrassy, who represent autocratic power. 

It may, of course, be taken for granted that 
Lord Beaconsfield and his alter ego do not go 
to Berlin merely to sign protocols. We are 
told by one of their organs—which is only 
reiterating what has for some time been current 
in society- that the work which the Congress 
will meet to perform must be something far 
wider than a mere amendment of the Treaty of 
San Stefano; that it is, in short, nothing less 
than a solution of the Eastern Question, by a 
resettlement of the whole conditions of govern- 
ment and a readjustment of the balance of 
power in the East of Europe.” Such a 
vague programme as tbis excites more 
fear than hope. Neither Parliament nor the 
country are vouchsafed the slightest explana- 
tion of the high policy to which these two 
Ministers are about to commit them, any more 
than they were permitted to give any prelimi- 
nary sanction to the summoning of Indian 
troops to Europe. In the latter case the prero- 
gative of the Crown was stretched. In the 
present instance, we must wait with open 
mouth to see after what fashion England is to 
be dragged at the chariot-wheels of an auto- 
cratic and mysterious Prime Minister, who 
loyes dramatic surprises, and openly and pro- 
foundly avows his dislike of a Liberal policy. 
It is, of course, possible that Lords Bea- 
consfield and Salisbury will propound, and 
induce the Plenipotentiaries to accept, such 
a resettlement of the Eastern Question as will 
conduce to a long peace and promote the inte- 
rests of the various races concerned. We should 
be agreeably surprised at such an outcome of 
their efforts. If Lord Beaconsfield acts in the 
future as he has acted in the past, the cause of 
suffering nationalities will not find a champion 
in the active opponent of Italian unity, 
but he is much more likely to propound 
some ipgenious scheme for rehabilitating 
the Turk, and saddling his country with 
onerous responsibilities in respect to the Otto- 
man race which cannot possibly be fulfilled. 
Above all, judging from his antecedents, we 
fear our Prime Minister will follow out those 
Imperialist theories which will place us along- 
side the great military Powers of Europe, com- 
mit us to obligations that are alien to the 
traditional foreign policy of England, and 
oblige us, willingly or unwillingly, to maintain 
armaments adequate to support his new-fangled 
and dangerous theories. 


———_— 


THE CRIME IN BERLIN. 


THE expressions of horror and indignation 
called forth on every side by the renewed at- 
tempt on the veteran Emperor’s life are not only 
natural, but creditable to our common nature. 
Yet, after all, such expressions may be taken 
as a matter of course, and it is of more interest 
to inquire what significance should be attached 
to so startling a repetition of a dastardly and 
futile crime. Futile it is, surely, in any event; 
for even should the old man, the object of these 
diabolical passions, unfortunately sink under a 


shock which few at his years could withstand, 
the only effect must be that the institutions 
represented by him, and, it is presumed, 
attacked through his person, would receive a 
new lease of life. The attempt of Hödel was 
not sufficient to induce the German Parliament 
to acquiesce in the repressive measures proposed 
by the Government, probably because many 
held that the deed was the result of insanity 
rather than of political violence. But the out- 
burst of anger, loyalty, and affection, naturally 
produced by this renewed effort at murder, may 
well sweep away all scruples, and unite a large 
majority of the Parliament in support of any 
new measures that may be proposed. Such 
effects of this kind of wickedness are so obvious, 
so universal, so inevitable, that the only wonder 
is how even a crack-brained fanatic does not 
perceive that it is not a tyrant, but his own 
ideal he is murdering. And the wonder 
becomes still greater when the fanatic is not 
isolated, but a member of an organised con- 
spiracy. If, as seems at present but too likely, 
there is an extreme section of the Socialists that 
is responsible for these atrocious attempts upon 
a venerable life, it is difficult to conceive how 
any political passion consistent with sincerity 
can have betrayed them into such a suicidal 
course. 

We are reluctant to come to the conclusion 
that such is the case, but there appears to be 
too much evidence for it. It may be said, 
indeed, that one act of madness which has 
secured the excited attention of the world tends 
to repeat itself by its morbid action upon 
diseased brains. But as a matter of experience 
the madness always latent in a community does 
not betake itself to political murder unless there 
are some strong and deeply-seated predisposing 
causes. Now the misery produced in Germany 
by the reaction of a splendidly victorious foreign 
policy has made life almost intolerable to a very 
large number of people. When wages fall and 
the price of necessaries rises, a point is at las: 
reached where despair itself prepares many ready 
instruments of crime. Then is the time when 
wild theories that have brooded harmlessly for 
long in the brains of visionary enthusiasts find 
reckless men ready to give them a startling and 
violent exposition. And there seems too much 
reason to believe that a certain section of German 
Socialists have taken advantage of such a dan- 
gerous state of public feeling to force their 
objects upon the attention of the world. The 
wretched man who so nearly succeeded in 
accomplishing his intention last Sunday seems 
to be sufficiently well known to leave no doubt 
on his antecedents. He appears to have been 
born of respectable parents in the year 1848 
He received a good education and completed 
his studies at Halle and Leipsic. At the latter 
university he took his degree as doctor of philo- 
sophy in 1876. Amongst the requirements for 
this degree is an essay, or treatise, on some 
appropriate subject. Nobiling chose, it appears, 
the history of agriculture in the Saal district. 
He had devoted himself specially to the scien- 
tific study of agriculture, and it is not unlikely 
that some crude speculations on the land ques- 
tion may have led to his connection with the 
Socialists. He became prominent in their 
organisation, which appears to be much more 
elaborate and complete than had generally been 
suspected. If his words in the immediate 
prospect of death are at all to be trusted, he 
must have been one of a circle who drew lots 
for more than one deadly mission. He has 
refused, and may perhaps persist in refusing, to 
name his associates, though, he says, he owes 
them no consideration. But his exclamation, 
in answer to a question from his own mother, 
who asked him ‘‘ whether the lot had fallen 
upon him,” seems a very strong indication of 
the truth. An act of incendiarism occurring at 
the residence of the Crown Prince about the 
same time is supposed, not without probability, 
{o have originated in the same criminal con- 
spiracy. If there is any truth in all this, Prince 
Bismarck has a harder task before him than he 
has ever accomplished yet in his victories 
over empires and churches. It is note- 
worthy that Nobiling, though born and 
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brought up a Protestant, has admitted in | 
his examination an earnest sympathy both 
with Ultramontanes and Socialists. The con- 
junction appears a strange one; but it is not 
inexplicable if the circle to which he belongs 
profess themselves the champions of individual 
liberty against the Proorustean system repre- 
sented by Prince Bismarck. It is not likely 
that against such evils any increase of the re- 
striction and repression that has produced them 
will be of much avail; neverthelesss, it is 
only natural that these crimes should make 
such a policy seem for the present inevitable. 


What are we to think of the moral condition 
of a highly cultivated community in which 
liberty is held to be incompatible with order ? 
Germany has for a generation past been held 
u as a model to the world of a perfect system 
of national education. It is not only that all 
the people, almost without exception, learn to 
read, write, and cipher, but an admirable 
system of graduated schools and easily acces- 
sible universities offers remarkable facilities 
to every class of the community for securing 
the highest culture of which each member of it 
is susceptible. Norcan any evils under which 
Germany suffers be charged to the bugbear 
of secular education. In no country in the 
world is religious knowledge so universally 
insisted upon as a chief element in State 
instruction. The poor old Emperor, when 
assaulted by Hédel, is reported to have urged 
that religion should be more sedulously culti- 
vated amongst the people. We cordially echo 
the wish. But we fear it will never be realised 
by the State machinery he had in view. The 
truth is that neither in religion, nor in journalism, 
nor in politics, does the German system leave 
any spontaneity to human nature. Religion 
becomes a dry curriculum of catechism and 
tradition, in which God and the Kaiser are 
brought into somewhat impious proximity. 
Politics are a mat er of official Statecraft, in 
regard to which the opinion of the con- 
stituencies receives just as much attention as it 
pleases Prince Bismarck to give it, and no more. 
The most inspiring springs of human sympathy 
and social action are dried up. And when the 
constitutional body is racked with the pangs of 
poverty the only outlet for popular passion is 
through secret societies, conspiracy, and 
murder. 


READJUSTMENT OF CHURCH AND 
STATE. 


Tus is the title of an article in the new 
number of the Nineteenth Century by the Bishop 
of Gloucester. It is a characteristic article— 
very frank, very weak in style, limited in its 
range of vision, confident in its conclusions, and 
not likely to do much to further the object of 
the writer. It looks at the subject solely from 
the Ritualistic or High-Church standpoint ; and 
whether it has, or has not, a quieting influence 
on the minds of other sections of the Church, 
the Ritualistic section—with whom the bishop 
is just now in deep disgrace—will repay scorn 
with scorn, and, instead of being convinced, will 
be increasingly irritated. 

Bishop Ellicott admits that, ‘‘among the 
many suggestive and monitory signs of the 
present time, none deserve more attentive oon- 
sideration than the widely-spread and openly- 
expressed desire for a readjustment of the rela- 
tions now subsisting between the Church and the 
State.“ He thinks that this desire has greatly 
spread within the last few months, and spread 
with some degree of rapidity,” and that it is 
showing itself, not in one but in many, and in 
unexpected, quarters within the Church of Eng- 
land, and that in a very short time the desire 
may pass into the form of definite action, and 
the present relations between the Church and 
the State become permanently endangered.” It 
is one of those unwelcome phenomena which 
must, we fear, be now distinctly recognised.” 
That is the bishop’s etarting-point; while he 
also notes the reckless indifference to the 
certain consequences of the proposals that are 
made.” ‘‘A few of the more extreme writers have 
recognise] this as an +xiomatic truth, that, 
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if the Church wants real spiritual liberty, it 
must purchase it at the cost of disestablishment ”’ ; 
but others, of quite a different way of thinking, 
make, in a free and loose way, proposals which 
involve a violation of existing compacts that 
would bring about a rupture with the State, as 
certain as it would be promptly and perilously 
final.“ 

To illustrate this he describes certain pro- 
posals which have come before the Conyocations 
—inoluding the bill the revolutionary character 
of which we have lately pointed out. Having 
enumerated the restraints which are involved in 
the present relations of Church and State, he 
discusses the grounds on which, it is con- 
tended, those relations need readjustment. He 
denies that the Church is, as alleged, checked at 
every turn by the want of elasticity in regard 
to ite formularies, and refers not only to recent 
modifications of the Act of Uniformity, but to 
the multiplication of special services in the 
Church, which prove the possession of consider - 
able freedom. He also points to the singularly 
languid movements of the two Houses of Con- 
vocation in the work of the revision of the 
rubrice,”” and the very few changes made, as 
further proofs that a large amount of nen- 
sense has been talked about the hindrances to 
progress that have been caused by obsolete 
rubrics.” 

A second plea for the present agitation is the 
unfitness of the House of Commons to deal 
with ecclesiastical details; but ‘‘ are not these 
fears of the Hcuse of Commons really exagge- 
rated, and, toa great extent, imaginary ? That 
question the bishop answers by referring to the 
relaxations of the Act of Uniformity, and to 
the passing of the Table of Lessons Bill. He 
also describes the probable result if a bill con- 
taining proposals for a revision of the rubrics 
were submitted to the House of Commons, and 
then declares that really it does seem 
monstrous that there should be all this parade 
of apprehension in having any dealings with 
Parliament—all this foolish and provocative 
language abeut the usurpations of the State 
and the prostrate and humiliated position of the 
freest Church in Christendom.” 

A third reason why readjustment is desired, 
viz , that the Church cannot frame its own bye- 
laws, he says, is simply contrary to the facts 
of the case; because, if it could be shown that 
there were a real need for new canons and con- 
stitutions, the needed permission would be 
given to Convocation; in fact, that body is 
already at work in that direction. ‘‘The real 
truth is, that the want of liberty complained 
of is only another mode of saying that the 
Crown ought not to have the power with which 
it is clothed by the Act of Henry VIII.“ 

So the conclusion arrived at is, that a good 
case for readjustment has not been made out; 
but, nevertheless, the proposed remedies are 
discussed. The admission of the laity into 
Convocation is one; but all intelligent persons 
are now beginning to see clearly” that this 
‘would put an end to Convocation as part of 
the Oonstitution. Convocation so remodelled 
would cease to be Convocation—it would be 
something else.” The general mind is now 
turning away from these modes of readjust- 
ment; seeing that the introduction of the laity 
into Convocation would be eminently hazardous. 
There is something about it that breathes a little 
more of the freshness and bracing air of a non- 
Established Church than is quite comforting to the 
nerves of the ordinary old-fashioned Church- 
man.“ 

The proposed formation of a lay body, sitting 
outside Convoca tion, that should confer with 
it, is almost contemptuously dismissed, as 
being contrary to common-sense, and unpractical 
also. It might be of some use for a time, but 
could never safely become permanent; for if 
it did it would prepare for, and accelerate the 
separation of Church and State. Even an 
improvement in the procedure of Convocation 
would be difficult, and would be likely to bring 
the clergy into collision with Porliament. Im- 
provements in detail might be effected, “a little 
more play” being given to Convocation ; but 
these would not involve the radical changes 
which our readjusting friends desire. 


———— aa 
New legislative arrangements, to facilitate 
the passage of bye-laws in minor ecclesiastical 
matters, are next considered, and the idea of 
Convocation preparing schemes, and submitting 
them to Parliament for approval or rejection, 
is declared to be a well-intentioned remedy, but 
likely to be very many times worse than the 
disease. A more hopeful plan is that of 
referring all such matters to a joint committee 
of both Houses of Parliment, and that is the 
only scheme of which the Bishop speaks 
approvingly; but he admits that it}would be 
objected to by all the adherents of the strong 
Ohurch party” who have been led away into 
dreams of an independent spirituality.” 

The general conclusions arrived at are—firat, 
that no proposals which have yet emanated 
from the ecclesiastical side will ever be accepted 
by the laity; seoondly, that no proposals that 
involve, directly or indirectly, any attempt to 
supersede the Act of the submission of the 
clergy will over be tolerated by the nation 
while the Church and State remain in union”; 
thirdly, that it will be wiser to ‘‘ postpone 
any kind of action until the issues of 
present and coming struggles have been 
fully disclosed and properly estimated.“ 
What follows, under this last head, is vague 
and oracular. There are indications that we 
are on the very eve of some foolish and 
dangerous demonstration. It is hinted that the 
recalcitrant clergy will be deprived of their 
benefices, and that some prompt ooercion ” 
will“ precipitate some action that will materi- 
ally alter our estimate of the present situation.“ 
Submission or exodus ie now not far off,” and 
it is better to wait till the termination of the 
present scene in the ecclesiastical drama, before 
we commit ourselyes to experiments on the 
ancient and constitutional relations of this 
Church and realm.“ The great upshot seems 
to be—wait! There is now plain defiance 
of the State,” and no readjustment will be 
tolerated by the laity at the present time.“ 
„The present foolish effervescence will soon be 
over,” and when the protesting party have 
gone over to Rome, much that now seems 
hopeless in the matter of readjustment will be 
‘*brought about by the practical leading of 
events.” And the article closes by saying— 
For these better days, now not far distant, it 
will be prudent for us to wait. The bonds of 
Church and State are now suffering some 
degree of tension. When that tension is over 
readjustments will be found to be more easy 
and more hopeful.” : 

Not many comments are called for by such 
an utterance as this. Bishop Ellicott who, not 
long ago was all gloom and alarm at the spread 
of sacerdotalism in the Church, is now as blindly 
optimist as the Primate himself. We have 
said blindly; but, in fact, he has had his eyes 
lately opened to the existence of new 
disturbing forces in the Establishment; but 
as yet he only sees men as trees walking. 
We are not sure that he understands the priu- 
ciples and feelings of the ecclesiastical section 
of which he writes with such glib contemp- 
tuousness. We are, however, sure that he 
has watched to very little purpose the drift of 
events within the Church of England during the 
last fifty years. He sees just the things that 
are around him and on the surface, and writes 
about them with an airy self-complacency 
which does not indicate either deep thoughtfal- 
ness or prophetic insight. He eschews prin- 
ciples carefully, or elee refers to them dis- 
paragingly, and writes more like an Erastian 
politician than a Christian bishop. Like Arch- 
bishop Tait, he seems to think the English 
Establishment the best of all possible institu- 
tions; or, if he admits the existence of evils, 
„Non possumus” is his reply to all remedial 
suggestions. The great upshot” of his pre- 
sent deliverance is, he admite—wait! When 
the present tension is over, that which has 
caused the tension may be hopefully dealt with, 
but not now. It is the old fable over again, 
but it is a bishop and not a simple rustic, who 
stands by the riverside, waiting till the water 
ceases to flow, before attempting the passage 
across. The moral has been written many 
times already— need we repeat it now ? 
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DENOMINATIONAL ENCROACHMENT, 


Last week Mr. Pease called the attention of 
the House of Commons to an alteration in the 
code of the Education Department which is far 
more significant than it seems at first sight. 
There is no department of Government in which 
the difference between a Liberal and Conserva- 
tive Ministry is felt more heavily than in that 
which has todo with education. And one of 
the weakest points in Mr. Forster’s legislation 
on the subject was the number of opportunities 
it gave for sectarian encroachment whenever 
the Tories might be in office. The alteration on 
which the member for Durham animadverted is 
a casein point. It introduces the rule that no 
grant is to be made to any school which is not 
previously in receipt of an annual grant if the 
Department think that the school is unneces- 
sary.” Now, this rule seems at first sight very 
innocent. And no possible objection could be 
made to it if a system of perfect religions 
equality had been established in all parts of the 
country, and if sectarianism were allowed no 
place in public elementary schools. But let us 
hear Mr. Pease as to the manner in which the 
rule works. He called the attention of Parlia- 
ment to numerous instances in which the esta- 
blished seot had monopolised the school provision 
for adistrict where Nonconformity was largely 
prevalent. It is easy for the established deno- 
mination to do this because it is, to a very large 
extent, saved from the expenses of public wor- 
ship by the application of national endowmenta 
to its use. The purses of its adherents are thus 
set free for the maintenance of echools. But in 
various degrees, dependent on the disposition of 
the clergyman, those schools are objectionable 
to Nonconformists on account of the obtrasion 
of Ohurch practices and principles. Experience 
shows that the conscience clause is no sufficient 
protection, partly because, rightly or wrongly, 
parents, and still more children, feel that the 
necessity for availing themselves of it is itself a 
humiliation. Under these circumstances, Dis- 
senters are sometimes driven to the erection of 
a school which the Education Department 
regards as superfluous. And in point of 
numbers it may really be superfluous. But in 
such a case that is not the point to be con- 
sidered. The addition of another building costs 
the Department nothing, for the days of build- 
ing grants are happily gone by. Each child 
can only earn one grant; and it cannot pos- 
sibly matter a pin’s point to an impartial 
department whether the child earns that grant 
in one school or another. But of course it 
makes a great difference to the olergyman and 
his subscribers; for they lose so many scholars 
and so many school-fees as well as examination 
grants in proportion. We do not wonder at 
their disliking this; but we do maintain that it 
is no part of the duty of the Department to pro- 
tect them. They can easily keep all the chil- 
dren to themselves by agreeing to conduct the 
school on unsectarian principles. And if they 
decline to do this they ought in all fairness 
to be left to bear the expenses incurred by 

The case most prominently urged by Mr. 
Pease was one of peculiar hardship. The town 
of Stanhope forms part of a School Board dis- 
trict. And, acoording to the Act of 1870 it is 
the duty of the Board to provide the town not 
@aly with sufficient but with suitable acoom- 
modation—an epithet which has always been 
interpreted as having special reference to reli- 
gious character. This duty the School Board 
was not only willing but anxious to discharge. 
Two-thirds of the people of Stanhope, it is said, 
attend Nonconformist Churches; yet the whole 
of the educational provision in the town itself 
is supplied by the Established denomination. 
The Board, therefore, wished to be allowed to 
build a school for 200 children. But the De- 
partment, on the strength of the Minute now 
transferred tothe Code as a binding rule, refused 
permission. The Board urged that in considera- 
tion of the special circumstances the rule should 
be relaxed; but the Department absolutely 
rejected the appeal. The Wesleyans, with 
their usual energy, now came forward, 
and built a school, which was no sooner 


opened than it was filled, thus proving 
local opinion as to the reality of the need. 
When this new school was in full operation, the 
voluntary managers applied to have it examined 
with a view toa grant. The examination was 
allowed, and the report was very favourable, 
but the grant was again inexorably refused. 
Now such action on the part of the Government 
appears to us entirely indefensible, except on 
the assumption that the Established Church has 
a preferential claim to have the education of 
this country in its hands. Nay, we may go 
farther than that. For we may confidently 
presume that if the new school had been under 
Roman Catholic management, and filled with 
Roman Oatholic children, the grant would not 
have been refused. We are justified in saying 
so by the absence of any instance in which a 
Catholic application of the sort has been 
declined, whatever may have been the accom- 
modation in the neighbourhood. It is Pro- 
testant Nonconformists alone who are the 
objects of this educational persecution at the 
hands of our rulers. 

It has been urged that the new rule is only 
an application of the Education Act of 1870, 
which in section 98 leaves it to the discretion 
of the Education Department whether, in a 
School Board district, an additional and appa- 
rently unnecessary school should be allowed to 
receive a grant or not. And, farther, the 97th 
section gives the Educational Department 
power to alter from time to time the conditions 
of receiving a grant in any manner that may 
seem good to them within exceedingly wide 
and indefinite limits. Those conditions are 
always to exclude any payment for instruc- 
tion in religious subjects, and also any 
payment in excess of the whole income of a 
school from other sources. But beyond this 
no limitations are imposed on the discretion 
of the Education Department, except such as 
may be involved in the general scope of the 
Act. On these grounds we are afraid it is clear 
that the Department, though it may have 
strained the law, has not overstepped it, and 
the Act of 1870 is again convicted of very 
serious imperfections. All that can be said is 
that a Tory Education Department is certain to 
exercise its discretion in a manner adverse to 
religious equality and popular self-govern- 
ment. Even the very moderate Liberalism of 
Mr. Forster felt that there was a very gr eat 
difference between School Board districts where 
a certain amount of unsectarian education is 
secured, and other districts where a rich deno- 
mination easily secures to itself a sectarian 
monopoly. In the former, the Department 
might well hesitate before it sanctioned any 
increase of sectarian rivalry with the people's 
own schools; in the latter, the only way of 
securing any approach to fairness is to allow an 
unlimited competition. A Tory Department, 
however, naturally thinks differently, because 
it sees an opportunity of excluding over half 
the country any fresh attempt to break down 
an ecclesiastical monopoly. 


LIBERALISM AND DISESTABLISHMENT, 


UNDER this title Mr. Edward Jenkins, M. P., 
contributes a thoughtful and timely article 
to the current number of the Fortnightly 
Review, the drift of which may be indicated 
to those of our readers who may not be 
able to read it in extenso. Both in England 
and Scotland the incongruity of the State- 
Church system is revealed by the frantic efforts 
to reconcile the Church with an altered state of 
society, and to vindicate on its behalf claims at 
variance with the economy and policy of a fres 
Government. In England two opposite forces 
are arrayed against each other, which Mr. Jen- 
kins designates Protestantism and Hierarchism. 
In the sense now used, the former represents the 
claim of men to freedom of thought in all 
matters epiritual and temporal; the latter, the 
tlotting out of direct responsibility, and the 
assumption in a few hands of the inalienable 
right to control the minds and judgments of the 
many. Hierarchism exacts power and pay for 
itself and blind obedience from its slaves, not to 

ropositions, but to institutions, and is the 
direct counter of what is meant by Protestant. 
ism. It with Tractarianism, and viewed 
politically is that parochial system with its 
clerical influences, conditions, and forces, which 


| 


is at this moment one of the greatest impedi- 
ments to the further perfection of English 
liberties.” It is a constitutional organisation 
which is pregnant with real dangers to a popular 
Constitution. 


The most august person of the State is at its 
head, supported by a powerful body of ecclesiastical 
ra, Those Liberals, like the Duke of Argyll and 

r. Forster, who defend this conglomerate secular and 
political institution, for the sake of the good it does,” 
shut their eyes to its inoalculably morbid and hurtful 
influences. It divides citizenship into two parties, 
exclusives and excluded, It mingles up unhealthily 
political and religious questions —“ unhealthily,” I say, 
not because I believe religion should be forgotten in 
politics, but because the religious views of one-half of 
the State are given a factitious influence against those 
of the other half, by the aid of State machinery and 
authority and a political supremacy. 

There is a political view of the Church which cannot 
fail to excite in every Liberal mind rep and 
alarm. It is at once a nursery and a bulwark of 
mediwval ideas. It would carry back governments and 
politics, as well as dogma and ritual, to the Middle 
Ages. It is an active as well as obstructive foe to all 
Liberal political development. This may be said with 
truth, spite of many exceptional instances of 142 a4 
developed Liberalism among the bishops and clergy. 
The priest—in the sacerdotal sense—is in effect a 
political servant paid and patronised by the State to 
interfere with its healthiest growth ; he is a doctor who 
not only undertakes to prescribe for your ailments, but 
to intervene in the management of your affairs. This 
is a double injury —it secularises and debauches 
Christianity, it interferes with the working of a free 
constitution. 


The writer maintains that both the sacerdotal 
Church of England and the democratic Church 
of Scotland illustrate the impossibility of recon- 
ciling any form of State aid to religion with 
free and just government. In the former the 
Laudian party is rapidly gaining power, and 
claims immunity from State interference in 
Church matters—its pretensions being based on 
the hierarchical theory. And certainly if the 
Ohurch has been Divinely commissioned to 
declare the truth, it should not submit its creed, 
ritual, &c., to Parliamentary legislation or 
Government supervision. The assumptions, not 
merely of High Churchmen and Ritualists, but 
of a majority of the clergy, are thus defined :— 

Christ has given power to His Church to interpret and 
to declare the truth. 

Toe Church consists of an episcopate and priesthood, 
divinely appointed aad endowed in apostolical succes- 
sion to teach and minister to the laity. 

The episcopate and priesthood have the right to give 
and to refuse sacraments of the Church, and to 
communicate or excommuvicate, to ordain or to depose. 
This Chureb, so divinely 9 .— and apostolically 
succeedivug, is the ooly true Church of Christ, outside of 
which is no salvation. 

The sacraments administered by the priests are essen- 
tial to salvation. 

And lastly, this Church, with all these powers and 
rights, is entitled to demand of the State to be sup- 
por aided, upheld by endowments from the resources 


of the commonwealth and the patronage of the Govern- 
ment, 


It is evident that these claims, whether true 
or false, are incompatible with the conditions of 
our existing Government. They would be so 
if nine-tenths of the community accepted them 
as true. What, when the majority of the people 
of the United Kingdom utterly abjure them ? 
Their significance aud danger are illustrated b 
a quotation from Dr. Arnold. A Church wi 
such Og pppoe might be despised when 

t forth by an unendowed and unestablished 

man hierarchy—is not a form of Christianity 
which, whether on policy or expediency, a 

pular Government can maintain as a 

tate institution, either with justice to the 
people or advantage to Ohristianity, which 
if it is to be patronised by a free Govern- 
ment can only be done in a form consistent 
with the promotion of unity, peace, and oon- 
cord among the community. In face of 
the arrogant pretensions of Churchmen, the 
grounds of their demands must be candidly 
sed. To a consistent Churchman, not to 
be a member of the Church of England is to be 
a ‘‘schismatic,” which in many a parish carriess 
with it, not alone a religious exclusion, but 
social and civil disabilities. What that means 
is thus defined: 

If you are a known Dissenter, unbaptized by the 

holy hands of a priest, you may not legally partake of 


Christ’s communion, however conspicuous your holiness 
and morality. If your child is unbaptized by such a 
riest, one of these “‘ servants of the State may refuse 
im burial among the graves of your household, though 
our family may have been distinguished by generations 
f an earnest aud consistent piety. Should your friends 
when you are dead, not care that you should be buried 
by a man whose assumptions and doctrines you re- 
pudiated in your lifetime, and with a service con 
statemeuts of dogmas which you utterly denied, this 
clerical civil servant arrogates the right to refuse your 
body a resting-place iu the old family grave. Should 
you desire, as a citizen, to take your part in the local 
duties of a guardian of the poor, or the management of 
a school board, this public offivial comes out as an elec- 
tioneering agent, to against you all those whom 
his spiritual ascendancy and sovial position enable him 
to influence, in order that in secular affairs there may 
be a clerical preponderance. Were you a poor farm. 
labourer with a | to Methodism, which had at 
least awakened your mind to religious ideas, you would 
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have found, in nine cases out of ten, that the brand of 
*‘ schism” was placed upon you; and this servant of the 
State, to whose sympathy and aid you are commended 
by Mr. Forster, would have used against you all the 
forces placed in his hand by his exceptional! position, to 
be employed, not for bis sect, but for every one in his 

h. For, according to Mr. Matthew Arnold, every 
one is legally a member of the Church of Eogland. The 
letter written by the Bishop of Rochester to a clergy- 
man who was supposed to bave attended a workman's 
meeting, for a secular purpose, held in a Primitive 
Methodist pe pe is too characteristic of the imprac- 
ticable spirit of episcopal Christianity. 


And this . and repellent spirit 
gros and bardens as Liberal ideas advance 
outside the Church. It increases the spirit of 
obstruction to political as well as religious re- 
forms, and has become absolutely incompatible 
with the conditions, righte, feelings, and rela- 
tions of modern society, under a free Govern- 
ment. It may be said that the followers of 
Mr. Tooth and Mr. Mackonochie are compara- 
tively few, and that there is no chance that 
their claims will ever be practically admitted. 
But Liberalism is bound to see that they shall 
be made practically impossible, which cannot 
be when a large, able, influential budy of the 
clergy put forth these propositions, and are 
acquiring further the adhesion of increasin 
numbers of the laity. In relation to universa 
Ohristendom the Church of England may be a 
small force, and the pretensions of its clerics 
merely a ludicrous accident. But if these claims 
are less haughty and extensive than those of 
the Church of the Roman hierarchy, the 
influence of the example must be all the more 
effective. Mr. Jenkins thus sums up this branch 
of his ar zument:— 

1. That the Church of England, originally a modified 
development of Hierarchism, is becoming increasingly 
incompatible with modern ideas and with free political 
government. 

2. For, thata change is going on within itself, and 
with startling rapidity, in the direction of intensifying 
the power of Hierarchism ; and that this is a menace to 
the interests of the State. 

3. That Liberalism is bound to demand the emancipa- 
tion of a free State from the enforced support and 
patronage of an institution which is not consistent with 
the principles of our polity, which works a real injus- 
tice, and may fairly be considered as a standing hind- 
rance to Liberal development. 

4. Lastly, that even were there any imaginable grounds 
of the propriety of maintaibing a religious establish- 
ment under a free cons itution, the Christianity now 
generally taught by the Church of England is essen- 
tially out of barmony with the general views and priu- 
ciples of Christianity held by the majority of, the people 
of these realm, and that therefore its maintenance as a 
State institutior is a national error and injustice. 


The writer then turns to the Church of Scot- 
land, whose assumptions are founded on the 
idea of a Church of Christ continued, not by 
apostolical succession, but by the separate 
accession of the Spirit of God, and consisting 
not lone of a clergy with peculiar powers, but 
of clergy and laity on an equal footing—in 
fact, the antipodes of Laudism. Yet the Scottish 
Churchman defends the prelatical English 
Establishment, aud the English sacerdotal the 
Presbyterian democracy of Scotland. Both 
cannot beright. That they equally maintain and 
lay claim to the support of the Government is 
an evidence how faintly a real and vital Chris- 
tianity tinges the morality of State-paid and 
State-patronised bodies. Mr. Jenkins, after 
showing that the constitution of the Scotch 
Church is less inimical to Liberal ideas and a 
free Government than that of the Anglican 
Ohurch, proceeds to examine the position 
taken up by the Duke of Argyll, a Liberal 

r who voted for disestablishment in 
reland. His Grace declines to argue 
the question of the two Establishments 
on abstract grounds, but maintains that the 
maintenance of ancient national endowments 
in connection with a church, if that church is 
doing effective work, involves no injustice to 
those who may have become Dissenters. But the 
apology is not a political, but a religious one. 
The ish Church had national and ancient 
endowments. The duke still clings to the 
paternal government theory, which is ridi- 
culous under a popular form of government. 
And, in respect to his second argument—as to 
the good use made of the ancient endowments—- 
there are other and more active religious com- 
munities, not established by the State, that are 
doing as good, and can do as increasingly good, 
work as the Establishment, and at their own 
expense. Is the maintenance of a minority by 
national aid no injustice” to the majority 
which does its work without that aid? As a 
statesman, the duke, having entered upon the 
controversy, is bound to prove, not that an 
ancient Establishment is an actively beneficial 
institution for religious purposes, but upon 
what grounds he can defend its perpetuation as 
a Government mission in face of the altered 
circumstauces of the nation under the coustitu- 
tion. His argument involves the absurdity 
that no amount of secession from the Church, 
and no extent of change in the constitution of 
the State, will render the maintenance of the 


institution ‘‘an injustice.” The Duke of 
Argyll contends that by the abolition of 
patronage the Church of Scotland has been put 
in the right, and is compatible with the ideas 
and doctrines of the seceders. Mr. Jenkins 
denies that by this act the Established Church 
of Scotland has become a less unfair, injurious, 
and unpolitic institution :— 


In the first place, obviously that removal cannot 
further recommend it to the Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics and Agnostics of Scotland. And secondly, I 
should like to know what difference it makes to the 
excluded Churches, in relation to the rights of equality, 
whether tho ministers of the Establishment are pre- 
sented by a con tional caucus or an undooted 
pautron”? In both cases the result is the same thing, 
a State-established and State-endowed clergyman—a 
man vested with privileges by the State in virtue of his 
belonging to a particular sect. The duke is angry with 
the Free Church and the agitators for not recog- 
nising that a boon has been conferred upon them, 

use an institution which they repudiate as, in the 
existing political state of Scotland and from ita own 
position, irreconcilable with justice, bas been improved 
in a matter of detail! Tbis is a curious argument with 
Free-Churchmen, who contend thatthe State had no 
_ to legislate in the matter either one way or the 
other, because it was exclusively a subject for the 
determination of the Church. 


It is shown that the rights conferred by the 
Act in question on the several congregations 
have been taken from the people of the whole 
parish. Yet this is called justice and reform! 
And the Free Churchmen of Scotland have a 
right to be indignant that, after their sacrifices, 
their splendid devotion, the State should partially 
come round to the opinions for which they 
stood out, but should apply them in behalf of 
their rivals, and for the express purpose of 
counteracting their own distinguished success. 
In conclusion, Mr. Jenkins thus sums up his 
argument :— 


Liberalism can only have one duty in regard to these 
two State institutions, namely, to sweep them away. 
They are surprisingly different, * as State institu- 
tions, they are equally pernicious. The good they dois 
poisoned by the State connection, for it springs out of a 
— injustice. Their inconsistency with each other 
confutes their mutua: supporters. Of the two, the 
Eoglish Church is the least defensible, the most in- 
equitable. As we have seen, its inherent constitution 
and principles are anti-liberal. The Liberals within it, 
hearty — true as many of them are, live there under 
perpetual protest. Dr. Arnold years ago, with clear 
perception and fearless candour, ised this un- 
conciliatory tendency of the Church towards the age in 
which it existed. He said: “ To revise Christ’s Church 
is to expel the anti-Christ of priesthood, and to restore 
its disfranchised members, the laity, to the discharge 
of their proper duties. . and all who value 
the inestlmeble blessings of Christ's Church should 
labour in arousing the Taity to a sense of their t 
share in them. In | that discipline which is 
one of the greatest of those blessings, never can, and 
indeed never ought, to be bestowed, till the Church 
resumes its lawful — 2 1 and puts an ead to the 
usurpation of its power by the clergy.” 

The laity will never successfully shake the clerical 
power till it is separated from the support of the State, 
and depends wholly on their voluntary assent and sub- 
scriptions. The social and political position of the 
Church of England keeps many men in conformity who 
detest the doctrines of their clergy. To that we out- 
side citizens are wholly careless and indifferent. It 
appears, however, that not only are we wronged by the 
favouritism of the State to this episcopal sect, but that 
its constitution and claims positively incapacitate it 
from assuming the religious mission of a liberal govern- 
ment. To maintain it any longer is as fatuous me | 
as if a father and mother were to Rey a tutor to teac 
their son filial disobedience, and the — children 
to contro! and defy their nts. The h Churoh 
more liberal in its constitution, is of the same creed 
and o sation as the Churches without it; but they 
are living protests 1 my its privilege. The further 
the State releases it from control, the more unrighteous 
becomes its enjoyment of special rivilege and endow- 
ment. And the peuple of that Church, if their pro- 
fessions of principle are anything more than windy 
— t believe they are—must call to mind that 
with their own Establishment they are buttressing the 
dangerous and enormous prelatical power of the south. 
If these two Churches continue to sustain each other 
much longer, the world will bave an irrefutable demon- 
stration that State-paid Christianity is not Christianity 


at all. 


THE FAMINE IN CHINA. 


The work of seuding relief to the sufferers by 
famine in China has now reached the point when 
the enduring character of popular benevolence is 
put to the test. There is a large namber of persons 
who will give generously on the impulse of the 
moment to any case of genuine distress which appeals 
with sufficient power to their imagination; but 
there are comparatively few who have the peree- 
verance to continue their support to the cause they 
have espoused until it no longer needs help, or who, 
if they have only a little to give, will so time their 
gift that it shall come in when it is most needed— 
de., when the first flow of public sympathy is over. 
The tales of wretchedness and misery which for the 
last few months have come from China have 
through very repetition lost their power to appeal 
to the imagination and to kindle feelings of com- 
passion and sympathy. But although this is so, 
the wretchedness and misery have not ceased. 

The most recent news from China shows that 


— 


the distress which has lasted for so long is still 
almost severe as ever. It is true that a recent tele- 
gram from China holds out the hope that at the 
end of the summer a harvest will be gathered in 
which will provide for the wants of the people 
during next winter. But in the meantime the 
sufferings of the Chinese continue unabated, and if 
the missionaries, who up to the present time have 
been the almoners of English charity, are not sup- 
plied with farther contributions, it will be ahso 
lutely necessary for them to abandon their work 
in the middle—that is, to leave the poor, whom 
they have hitherto supported, to perish after all ; 
like sailors, who having come safely through the 
perils of a long and dangerous voyage are at last 
wrecked in sight of shore. 

The following extracts from a private letter, 
addressed by the Rev. Jonathan Lees, of the 
London Missionary Society at Tientsin, to the Rev. 
William Muirhead, Hon. Sec. to the China Famine 
Fand in Shanghai, will show with what feelings of 
disappointment and sorrow the various missionaries 
who bave been engaged in carrying on this system 
of relief, would abandon their work before it was 
complete. The letter from which we quote was 
forwarded by Mr. Muirhead to a friend in England 
by the latest mail from China. Mr. Lees writes :— 

There is no lack of workers. Messrs. Barra- 
dale, Stanley, Smith, Porter, Pyke, Lowry, and 
myself have all done something — cad there 
are others who are resdy to do more—in short to 
act as efficiently as we can as the willing almoners 
of the aid so nobly farnished. My own impression 
is that you and your colleagues are now doing 
what will one day be recognised as among the 

atest work of your lives, and opening the way 
or the Gospel to win wonderful triumphs when 
these trials are past. . Though we may be 
able really to save comparatively few lives, the 
little we can do will mightily in our favour 
bye-and-by. In some moods one is disposed to 
rebel against being drawn off from direct evange- 
listic effort when such effort seems specially pro- 
mising, but when life is at stake we may well put 
ordinary work aside for awhile, and in the long run 
there will be not only no loss but great gai 
— pig we are sure that such a course is t, 
and we may well leave the results with God.” 


Mr. Lees speaks only of the work in the neigh- 
bourhood of Tientsin. Other missionaries connected 
with other societies have been carrying on a similar 
work in more remote districts, and there can be 
little doubt that their efforts will lead to equally 
happy results with those effected in the locality in 
which Mr. Lees resides, 

The total amount of contributions raised in 
England for the sufferers by famine up to the 
present time is rather more than £25,000. This 
sum, however, has been considerably augmented by 
the contributions of European and American 
residents in the East. It will be remembered that 
last February the Chinese Ambassador in England 
wrote to the Times expressing his appreciation of 
the efforts that were being made to benefit his 
fellow countrymen, From the newspapers pub- 
lished in China we learn that several officials of 
high position in China itself have expressed them- 
selves in a similar way. We can only hope that 
they may have as much cause to admire their 
benefactors’ patient continuance in well-doing as to 
admire the promptness with which the first appeals 
to England for help were responded to, 


SCOTTISH CHURCH NOTES. 


From our own Correspondent. ) 

I telegraphed to you that on the second count of 
the doctrinal charge Professor Smith had been con- 
demned by a majority of 23. The next division 
was in his favour. This had reference to his views of 
Inspiration. Upon this he gave such explanations 
from the bar that by a vote of 280 to 140 they were 
accepted as satisfactory. There still remained five 
more counts; bat, on the ground that there was no 
time thoroughly to discuss them, the Dissents and 
Complaints were abandoned, and the judgment of 
the Presbytery, clearing the Professor of heresy, 
was adopted as the judgment of the Assembly. 
The remaining general charges had still to be 
taken up—the one of promulgating opinions 
of a dangerous and unsettling tendency, and of 
using language so rash and unguarded as to be mis- 
chievous. On all hands it was allowed that some- 
where in these counts there was matter which might 
legitimately be made the basis of a libel ; but it was 
also universally felt that the charges were badly 
drawn, and the only question which came to be 
seriously considered was how best to amend” the 
libel as to make it fit to be dealt with judicially. 
Again Sir H. Moncrieff and Dr. Rainy took opposite 
sides. But the House so plainly preferred Dr. 
Rainy’s method, that Sir Henry wisely withdrew 
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his motion in ite favour, and the judgment thus 
became unanimous, The case now stands thus 
The charges have been reduced in number to 
two, and these, having been found relevant, will 
be discussed with a view to probation or otherwise 
by the Presbytery. Professor Smith is accused 
(I) of teaching unorthodox views of the Pentateuch, 
and (2) of promulgating his speculations in a way 
fitted needlessly to shake the faith of his students 
and others. Until this matter is disposed of, his 
suspension from professorial work will continue; 
and unless he himself grows weary of the warfare 
and resigns, the whole case is sure to come up 
again in some shape at the next General Assembly. 

Rat Mr. Smith is not the only minister in the 
Free Church who is suspected of heresy. Dr. 
Marcus Dods has also been running the gauntlet of 
the courts on account of a sermon of his which pro- 
feased to give for the benefit of sceptics a reasonable 
view of the inspiration and Divine authority of Holy 
Scripture. Towards him, however, the feeling seems 
much more kindly than toward Professor Smith. The 
one is an impulsive, impressioaable man, who is very 
apt to be influenced by any fresh and striking book 
he may read, and who is accustomed to 
give to his people on the succeeding Sabbath 
the benefit or otherwise of anything that 
happens to have interested him through the week. 
The otherisa trained theologianand critic, whose very 
business it is to look all round the subjects he dis- 
cusses with the utmost deliberation, and who is 
under no temptation to give forth to a congregation 
constantly waiting to be taught whatever opinions 
he may happen to bave at any particular moment. 
Mr. Dods, it is argued, may be a heretic by mistake 
and in ignorance. Mr. Smith goes forward with bis 
eyes open, and well knowing whither he is going. 
Looking at the matter in this light, it was a great 
relief to many that a way was found to put an end 
to the Dods case without anything more serious 
than an admonition. The sermon was withdrawn 
from circulation, and the opinions in it were dis. 
claimed, and a very broad hint was given to the 
author that if he went in the same line again a 
worse thing might befall him. 

These cases have occupied an unconscionable 
amount of time—almost three full days—and they 
have taken the very heart and toul to a great 
extent out of the Assembly. Nevertheless there 
were other proceedings which were of general 
nterest. 

For example, there was the annual disestablishment 
debate, which Dr. Adam moved on the Liberal side 
in a very telling speech. Dr. Begg, as usual, 
proposed the direct contrary to it, and Sir H. Mon- 
crieff posed in his accustomed attitude of facing 
both ways. He is for a separation of the 
existing connection between Church and State, 
but he does not wish to take any step for- 
ward in that direction, because he is not yet pre- 
pared to say what ought to come after. In the 
division Dr. Begg mustered 50 less than last year, 
Sir Henry 84, and Dr. Adam the remainder, giving 
him a clear majority of 270. There is no mistaking 
the certainty of that sound. 

It looks asif the debate in Glasgow had produced 
a sensation in Edinburgh. Next day the Esta- 
blished Assembly had occasion to refer to the 
Churches outside its pale in connection with the 
report of a committee on Union; and the tre- 
mendous display of bunting which took place can 
be accounted for only by the theory that the 
reverend court had been seriously disturbed by 
the reverberation of the guns from the West. One 
after another spoke in the most tetchy way of the 
Free Church ; and, although it was again and again 
asseverated that the Establishment was never more 
strong, and never more certain to destroy all its 
enemies, yet it was easy to see through all this big 
talk asecret anxiety about the future. The courage 
professed was obviously of the Datch sort. Not so 
long ago the word went round that the Kirk was to 
maintain a dignified silence and to look with a bland 
contempt upon all Liberationist movements. But 
it won’t do. The danger is too real to be winked 
at, and hence the ridiculous sputter which broke 
out in the Supreme Court. This is the worat 
feature in our ecclesiastical situation. The existence 
of an Establishment at the present day in Scotland 
is a perpetual source of worry and contention. In 
its interests men lose all their Christian charity and 
allow themselves to speak very unadvisedly with 
their lips. The consequence is that fresh stones 
are thrown from the outside; and as there is 
plenty of glass in the State Church windows the 
crash is . onsiderable. 

And what makes it all the more irritating is that 
the cause of Christ at home and abroad would 
obviously suffer nothing whatever if the Establish. 
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ment were to go down to-morrow. The income of 


the Free Church this year is 575, 7180., being 30, 000“. 
above what it was last year, while the Esta- 
blished Church, with all its vaunted numbers 
of wealth had cnly raised 370,000/., or the 
immense sum of 200,000/. less than the neigh- 
bour it tries hard to despise. There is not a doubt 
that if the three Churches which may be said to 
divide Scotland between them were only left to 
their own resources, the religioas wants of the 
whole people would be more effectually supplied 
than they are at present, and more, than that, the 
necessities of the heathen would be far more adequately 
recognised, The foreign missions of the Established 
Church are on a very small scale indeed, and yet 
the complaint is made this year of a sadly dimi- 
nished income; while the churches which are 
weighted with the support of their home ministry, 
not only provide that support in a wonderfully 
liberal way, but carry on enterprises abroad on a 
scale of magnitude which is, I always think, very 
remarkable, For the sustentatior of its ministry 
the Free Church has contributed to the Central 
Fund 177,659/., and 99,680“. for missions and 
education. The average income of by far the 
largest proportion of Free Church ministers is con- 
siderably above 200/. a year, with a manse, and it 
sustains over a thousand of them. 


I don’t think it is likely the Free Church 
Assembly will soon again hold its sittings in Glas- 
gow. Not that it bas any just cause of complaint 
to make against the inhabitants of that city. On 
the contrary, their kindness has been great, and 
their hospitality boundless. But for a Judicial 
Court to meet in a hall capable of holding 3,500 
people, and generally filled at that, is too much of 
a good thing. It will, therefore, next year go 
back to its own place in Edinburgh. Nevertheless, 
the meetings have done manifest good in the West, 
and that will, I have no doubt, remain. 


—— — 


VIcroRtA (PHILOSOPHICAL) IxstiTuTe. — The 
annual meeting of this institate was held on Friday 
at the house of the Society of Arts, the president, 
the Right Hon. the Earl of Shaftesbury, K G., in 
the chair. The honorary secretary, Captain F. 
Petrie, read the twelfth annual report, from which 
it appeared that the number of members steadily 
continued to increase, the total number being now 
756. A considerable number of those who had 
joined during the year were American and Colonial 
members, and the extension of the society's influ- 
ence abroad, especially in America and the Colonies, 
had been marked; and the members were congra- 
tulated upon the fact that such support added 
greatly to the efficiency with which the society’s 
objects were carried out. The papers already read 
had been some purely scientific, others took up 
those questions of science or philosophy which bear 
upon the truths revealed in Scripture, — these latter 
were taken up on account of the assaults made in 
the name of science or philosophy upon revelation, 
and with a view to elucidating the truth, and 
getting rid of such philosophic or scientific theories 
as prove baseless. Theological questions, beiog 
naturally outside the institute’s objects, were left 
for other societies and ministers of religion,” The 
address was delivered by Principal Rigg, D.D., 
and contained a review of various systems of philo- 


sophy now popular, Among the speakers were 
the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., the Earl Nelson, 
C. Brooke, „ F. R. S., and others. Refreshments 
were afterwards served in the museum. 


Tux Jusitex Sincers IN GermMany.—A corre- 
spondent of the Record at Stuttgart writes :—The 
Jubilee Singers have just finished the first part of 
their tour, which they commenced last Nove nber. 
The only town in which they have given concerts 
outside Germany during that time is Prague, in 
Bohemia, where they were very enthusiasticall 
received, They are at present in Switzerland, 
where they will remain till about the end of May, 
when they will return to Germany for the month 
of June. It may be that early in July they will 
give a few concerts in Paris, and then 7” bly 
return by Havre direct to America. The other 
countries of Kurope, such as Austria, Russia, the 
North of Europe, and perhaps Italy, would still 
remain, if necessary, for a later visit. It is now 
more than three years since they sailed the second 
time (May 15, 1875), from America for Europe, and 
it is no wonder if the thought of soon returnin 
should be somewhat attractive. The aosetiled 
state of trade, which affects so many middle-class 
business men, prevents the undertaking from being 
so successful financially as it otherwise might be. 
Still it is a real success, and far beyond anything 
that could have been expected. In all the German 
orpitals where concerts have been held, members 
of the reigning family or court have been present, 
The newspapers have spoken in favour of the sing- 
ing, aud in some cases have highly praised it. The 
commencement made at Berlin in November. and 
the encouragement given by the Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess, as well as by the Emperor and 
Empress, and many leading men in the capital of 
Germany, opened up the way, no doubt, for the 
singers throughout the principal towns of the 


country. 


Titerauture. 
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“THE SUPERNATURAL IN NATURE.“ 


This book, we are told by its author, does 
„not deal with the controversies amongst 
believers, nor with scepticism in some of its 
rationalistic doubts, but with those who deny 
Supernaturalism, who refuse to believe in a 

rsonal God—our Creator, our Preserver, our 

ather.” The method of argument employed is 
also stated by the writer: While employing 
physical and metaphysical arguments against 
the Materialist, we contend fora revelation in 
an inspired record as an essential bulwark 
ugainst error, and the only infallible guide to 
truth ; as the corrective of scientific generalisa- 
tions which would banish God from the world, 
and as the teacher of moral and spiritual laws 
which are co-ordinate with and analogous to 
those pbysical laws which a scientific generalisa- 
tion has revealed.” The last sentence shows 
that verified and not mere speculative science is 
recognised as sharing in the dignity and divinity 
of Revelation. If there be at present any 
antagonism between it and Scripture, it is due. 
the author believes, either to our false views of 
one or both. One aim of this work is to show 
how substantial is the agreement that exists 
one truly scientific conclusions and Holy 

rit.“ 

These quotations indicate the author's method 
as well as his purpose. Believing ia the sub- 
stantial agreement of truly scientific conclu- 
sions and Holy Writ,” bis work is almost 
entiiely expository, exhibiting side by side 
the essential meaning of Scripture and 
the verified, universally-acknowledged, truths 
of science. For the latter he is not alone 
responsible, but bas had the advantage of 
scientific assistance and revision. An attempt 
of this kind must obviously be the work of many 
years, aud carried, as it should be, into ver 
minute detaile, would require many suc 
volumes as thie before us. The author has 
therefore confined himself to one portion of 
Scripture (the first. chapter of Genesis), but one 
in which are involved all the most difficult 
problems of natural science. He would have 
made a better book had he also confined him- 
self to a simple and lucid statement of his 
scientific truths. He uses too many words, 
quotes his opponents that he may have the 
pleasure of making some sarcastic or bumorous 
comment upon their replies. This is done so 
repeatedly that the reader grows tired with the 
interruption, and is not always able to find the 
fun. Some of the mock paraphrases of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s generalisations remind us of 
Mr. Kirkman’s ‘‘ Philosophy without Assump- 
tions, but its caustic wit is not here. The ex- 
position of the Scripture records is very inte- 
resting as a scholarly and reverent handling of 
a confessedly difficult subject, and will be found 
not without value to every student of the Bible. 
Large modifications in the received meanings of 
words and phrases have to be made, especially 
in the oft-disputed days of creation. The 
writer admits that the time, on the day theory, 
is inadequate to the requirements of modern 
science, but adds that in an apparent vision 
or narrative, or dream; or by whatever means 
we possess, the memorial of creation, whether as 
picture for the seer to look on, or as hietory for 
the prophet to write, it is certain that the whole 
representation, if Divine, would, in its very 
nature, transcend physical science. It must be 
borne in mind that the Hebrew lang has 
no scientific terms, so that, whether dealing 
with science or prophecy, symbols must be 
used. It also seems natural that the 
word day should be used. What so natural as 
the use of a word which ixcludes the work of 
man, for containicg and describing the work of 
God, and for a symbolieal measure of time?” 
The work of each day, whatever period of time 
it represents, is carefully examined in the light 
of Scripture and science, and a chapter added 
on the comparison of the two Divine accounts, 
and of the recently-discovered Chaldean account. 
It is due to the author to acknowledge the 
thoroughness and completeness of his scientific 
summary; he has neglected nothing, and he 
has suppressed nothing, however it may super- 
ficially tell against himself. Apart from the 
polemic aim of the book, it is full of interest as 
a collection of scientific facts bearing upon the 
most momentous interests of man’s life here 
and bereafter. 

These become of greater importance as we 
pass from the physical creation to man, bis 
origin, nature, personality, and spiritual life. 
Of the speciality of human life we are told, 
‘human uature, in its preseut form, is only 

¢ The Supernatural in Nature. A Verification by 
Free Use of Science. (London: C. Kegan Paul and 
Co.) 
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the rudimentary stage of an extended and more 
desirable existence. The future lies so involved 
in our bodily and mental organisation that we 
discern traces within our inner man. This 
inner man makes vs somewhat like those poets 
of the grander and more comprehensive genius, 
who have in them two separate men—the ideal 
and practical. There is something in our 
mental and moral history which far surpasses 
whateoever may be accounted analogous in the 
guiding instinct and material changes of the 

„and exceeds everything that any combi- 
nation of material forces can produce.” The 
author then proceeds to eet against this the 
mechanical and chemical views of the brain and 
thought, of the nerves and sensations, so 
common at the present time, and shows how 


inadequate they are to account for the whole 
— and moral phenomena of man's special 
8. 


In the final chapter, or study, as the several 
sections are called, the author resumes his 
whole argument, and concludes with a defence 
of Christianity as the highest result of revela- 
tion. He contends that nature is in itself a 
splendid miracle, and, therefore, that what we 
term the supernatural is both in nature as well 
as above it. The demonstration of the latter is 
thus stated :— 

The 4 act of creation is to produce free beings ; 
we may be sure that a perfect God will perform perfect 
work, and create these free beings. They must be 
finite beings; for everything created is so of necessity. 
These finite beings must, in the roll of infinite dura- 
tion, be liable to misuse their freedom ; otherwise they 
are not free. This freedom of action, both connected 


and disconnected with usual law, inevitably brings io 
new elements modifying law, requiring new procedure, 


and necessitating special operations of wisdom and 
power. These special operations are miracl are 
actualities to moet necessities, and not out of, but 
within the Divine plan, not marks of weakness or of 
short-sightedness, but undeniable proof that omni- 
potence and omniscience sontrol all existence ; guiding 
the free actions of intelligent, moral, responsible crea- 
tures, not in such manner as coerces, but by exercise 
of that suasion which is capable of producing those pure 
motives which result in right conduct as the fruit of 
choice and goodwill. 

From this we pass to the still more profoundly 
difficult subject of the Divine Personality as 
0 to pantheism. The subject is treated 
with considerable power and with abundance of 
illustrations, but it is necessarily metaphysical 
and conjectural. A far more practical and 
manageable subject is that with which the 
book concludes, i. e., The Kingdom of God,” 
regarded as God’s Providence and Spiritual 
Rule amongst men. The author seeks to show, 
first, that ‘‘ religion is not an evolution” ; next, 
that ‘‘Scripture is not an evolution“; and 
that Christianity is not an outgrowth of human 
nature, butis averitable result of an actual revela- 
tion. There are in this chapter some opinions to 
which the author appears to attach importance, 
but with which we have no agreement. The 
section headed The Presence of Spirits with 
Men” seems to us to lead to all the vagaries 
of modern spiritualism, and to rob reliyion of 
its essentially spiritual character. Too much 
evidential value is placed upon the literal truth 
of Old Testament Messianic paseages. Of these 
we are told there are one — and nine, 
and that verification of the whole, even to 
demonstration, may be obtained by any candid 
intelligent mind who reverently searches Serip- 
ture to discover those continuous lines of 
thought, of prophecy, of doctrine, of morals, of 
revelation, which run through the whole, making 
it one piece; the entire pattern of which was 
evidently foreseen from the beginning.” Stu- 
dents of Scripture will scarcely endorse a 
passage so strongly assertive as this, which 
tends by its strength to mislead and to disap- 

int the inquirer. We might, by the follow- 
ing quotation, seem to make the author reply 
to self; but our object is quite other than 
that. We conclude with the following lines, 
because they express the essential power and 
enduring glory of Christianity. It alone has 
the power of an endless life. At those moments 
in history, when men have predicted the end, 
its youth has been renewed; and at this very 
time, when ite dissolution is confidently fore- 
told, it is arming itself for new victories, and 
is going forth to conquer the world. The 
Kingdom of God thus contains in itself the 
evidence that it is the Kingdom of God; and 
supernaturalism is vindicated not by the argu- 
ments of its defenders, but by its own continual 
and ever-growing power over men.” 


THE VOYAGE TO THE POLAR SEA.* 


As a story of adventure and suffering, Sir 
George Nares’s book hardly equals that of Lieut. 


* Narrative of a Voyage to the Polar Sea during 
1875-6, in H. M. Ships Alert and Discovery. By Capt. 
Sir G. S. NAREs, R. N., K. C. B., F. R. S., Commander of 
the Expedition. With Notes on the Natural History, 
Edited by H. W. Firn, F. G. S., F. R. G. S., &c., 
Naturalist to the Expedition. In Two Vols. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.) 


Payer, of the Austrian expedition, which, it 
will be remembered, was for two complete 
winters imprisoned in the ice, and returned after 
three years’ absence, the ships having been 
deserted and the greater part of the home 
journey made in sledges and boats. But some- 
thing is doubtless due to the form. Sir George 
Nares kept a diary, which he has chiefly used in 
this book ; and hence it may be said that what is 
gained in an instructive and scientific point of 
view is largely lost in popular effect and power. 
The literature of the expedition will not, how- 
ever, be exhausted by Captain Nares’s book, and 
this desideratum may yet be largely supplied. 
If the results of the voyage may de regarded as 
having established the impracticability of 
reaching the North Pole—at all events, by way 
of Smith’s Sound—so much has been added to 
the stock of knowledge that the advantage of 
Polar exploration may be regarded as demon- 
strated. Never, perbaps, was an expedition more 
thoroughly equipped with all that science and 
money could command. When we think of what 
has been done by Dundee whalers in extending the 
area explored and marked out, we are struck 
with profound wonder at so great results 
gained with a machinery so slight, and, at the 
same time, with the idea of an impenetrable 
and unconquerable grandeur in the icy vast- 
nesees of the Polar region against which it is to 
be feared that no might of man or weslth of 
scientific appliances may prevail. We think of 
that memorable voyage in which Captain Mark- 
ham (bound as a working sailor at the nominal 
pay of a 4d a month) extended his experiences, 
and so far fitted himself for his sledging leader- 
ship in which he so approved himself; and of 
Sherard Osborne and his daring endeavours to 
ush ahead of former explorers. Sir George 
ares has been careful to keep clear of all com- 
parisons and controversies, though of course it 
was unavoidable that some reference shoul | be 
made to that lime-juice controversy of which we 
heard a good deal soon after the return of the 
on pe It would appear that Sir George was 
only working in the traditions of former com- 
manders in refraining from sending out lime- 
juice to his sledging parties, and gives what 
appear strong reasons for the course he took. 

o is defended, too, by Admiral Richards and 
other experienced Polar navigators. It does 
seem somewhat surprising, however, that the 
men themselves carried some small store of 
lime-juice with them, which it would appear 
they were able, though with some effort, to 
dissolve and use. These, however, are points on 
which men of large experience are not of one 
mind, and our opinion on it can be of no 
value. 

It will be remembered that the Alert and 
Discovery parted company near to the Bay 
known as Lady Franklin’s Sound. There the 
Discovery was to winter, having what probably 
its crew re as the secondary duty of 
sending out sledging parties to explore the coast 
of Grinnel Land; while the Alert went forward 
by Smith's Sound and Robeson Channel into 
the yet unexplored and unknown regions. Of 
the many delays and difficulties met with, of the 
many sledge expeditions undertaken to investi- 
gate the coast lines here and there, we cannot 
afford the space to speak ; suffice it to say that the 
record attests great bravery and endurance in 
journeys that had not the éclat of that last one 
under Commander Markham. This gives a faint 
idea of the work on a sledge journey near Oape 
Joseph Henry :— 

The sledge crews had all experienced very hard work, 
occasioned by the thin state of the new ice having 
forced them to travel along the land, to follow every 
indentation of the shore, and to haul the sledges across 
the hills at the back of the precipitous points. The fact 
that the travellers continued their advance at all under 
these circumstances will be appreciated by Arctic 
explorers. | 

This further remark is made on a later sledge 
journey, but applies to many others :— 

Dogs are not of much use when the snow becomes 
more than twelve inches deep: they are frightened 
and unable to fairly exert their powers. On smooth 
floes they are very rapid, but where men have to lend 
a hand, the unanimity of action which prevails in a 
man-sledge is lost, and by no means could we get our 
dogs to haul when we did. This makes the labour much 
greater, and it is not agreeable to find, on looking round 
after a hard struggle to get the sledge ahead, that some 
of the d are not bauling, and the others helping 
them ; oan et ordinarily they do a great deal of work, 
and if much may be said sgainst them a great dea! 
may be said for them. 

The dogs are indeed a valuable part of the 
community in these regions ; and very touching 
are some of the references to them—of their 
sufferings, their prostration under à disease 
something like rabies, yet differing from it in 
important points, falling down the ice-slopes 
into the sea for want of the power for self- 
guidance, and so on. Here, as in other accounts 
of Polar adventure, the loss of the dogs forms a 
truly pathetic element, and Sir George Nares is 
never guilty of a word too much in their case, 
which only adds to the effect. After a run of 


over five miles on the ice the dogs were apt to 
get incapable through the snow clogging 
between the toes and biting into the flesh, 
causing intense pain. The cases of frost-bite 
and of snow-blindness in the men, too, were 
numerous, especially as they advanced into the 
more distaut latitudes. One of the most 
peculiar dangers of the Polar regions arises from 
the mists and the peouliar effects and illusions 
of the eye they produce :— 

Misty weatber enables us to realise how very 
dependent we are on shadow, whether cast by moon- 
light or sunlight. When shadows are prevented 
forming, the snow tints are so similar and the lights 69 
blended that there is an anxious uncertainty attending 
each step, similar to that experienced when walking in 
the dark, and it is impossible to be sure whether the 
next step will not lead on straightforward on the level 
directly against an obstacle or headiong over a precipice, 
In this manoer Rawson stepped deliberately into a 
chasm some ten feet in depth during his last journey, In 
the evening the mist cleared off ; we vould then read 
the newspaper with ease by the light of the full moon ; 
the shadow of the ship showed every rope and spar dis- 
tinctly on the pure snow ground, 


As we bave hinted, the record of the work 
from day to day is relieved by reference to 
amusements and various devices to maintain 
the good spirits which are so essential to 
success in such an enterpriee. While the men 
are busy building snowbouses, little plays are 
acted in the theatre; Commander Markham, in 
his intervals of rest from sledging, becomes for 
the nonce ‘‘A Wizard of the North,” to the 
delightful surprise of his companions, from 
whom he had kept his education and attain- 
ments in that line a profound secret; and the 
Rev. Mr. Bullen indites some clever poems and 
songs on passing events, which are received 
with great gusto. The record is relieved also 
by valuable scientific observations, of which 
this is one :— 

The rapid elevation of the shores of Grinnell Land 
illustrates in a remarkable degree how powerful is the 
agency of the heavy Polar ice in raising banks of mud 
and gravel in lines parallel with the coast. Wherever 
points of land stretch seaward into water of moderate 
depth, lines of ry floebergs maik very distinotly 
where they and their predecessors have pushed up 
ridges on the bottom as they were forced on shore, 
Where two points are near neighbours, the banks oon- 
tinue to increase with the elevation of the land, and 
eventually uce a bar which extends from point to 

int, and forms a sheltered bay, into which the heavy 

olar ice can no longer be forced. Year after year 
the mountain torrents, charged with mud and débris 
continue to fill up this protected bay, which from con 
tinuous deviation of the and, become at last converted 
into a lake. In course of time, after the lake has 
become silted up, the ancient bar is cut through, and 
the torrents again out the accumulated material, 
depositing it afresh in a similar manner at a lower 


One of the great difficulties was in keepin 
up co ndence with the Discovery, and = 
little skill and endurance were shown in effecting 
that; but all the adventures of the expedition 
are of course thrown into the shade by the 
narrative of the great sledging expedition of 
seventy days under Markham and Parr, the 
details of which were discursed so fully in the 
newspapers on the return of the expedition. 
Their purpose was to force their way north- 
ward over the ice, starting off from the land 
near Cape Joseph ; three sledge crews, 
under the command of Dr. Moss and Mr. 
George White, — Sem as far as 
their provisions would allow. h man dragged 
a weight of between 230lb. and 240lb. 


Some idea of the amenities of sledging in 
such an expedition may be formed from this 
account of the reaching of Markham by the 
relief party that had been sent out :— 


Oo my first them Markham and five men 
were d two three hands at each, each 
sledge being hted with two invalids and as much of 


and the 
the third 


in 
8 
as best 


h road itted. Lying on the of 

0, A laden with the rest o ithe 
and the pro and left about halt · a · mile 
e rear, was a fifth invalid. 

along over the uneven, snow-covered ice 

they could were four other men whose limbs 
becoming daily more cramped, foretold that they must 
soon succumb ; they were gallantly bolding out to the 
last in order not to increase ye Ay 4 weight a moment 
sooner thao could be avoided the already heavy loads 
being dragged by their very slightly stronger com- 

pions. 
. poor fellows were in the habit of starting off 
each morning before the maio party, knowing that if 
they experienced a bad fall, or came to au unusuall 
deep snowdrift, they could not recover themselves wit h- 
out help. Frequently the sledge-party overtook them 
lying helpless on the ice, but once raised on their legs, 
with a smile and some happy cheerful expression again 
they would start on their painful aod weary journey. 

With the exception of Markham, who dragged to the 
very last, and in addition had to pioneer a way for the 
sledyes before the daily start, the others remaining on 
the ropes were ic a great measure dependent on 
the leaders, John Raimore and Thomas Jolliffe. 
Although these two men were the most ¥ of the 
sledge crews they were greatly enfee yet rather 
thao resign the post of honour as leaders, which entailed 
the extra labour of treading down a pathway through 
the snow, they journeyed along, su each other 
arm in arm, and by keeping the drag rope 
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a means of support for their more disabled companions 
in the rear. 

It was by such labour and suffering as this 
that Markham attsined his highest point of 
Arctic exploration, 83° 20 26“ N. The follow- 
ing is his reflection when compelled to admit 
to himself the necessity of returning to the 
ship :— 

After very serious consideration, I have arrived at the 
conclusion, though sorely against my inclination, that 
this must be our most northern camp. With five out of 
our little force totally prostrate, and four others ex- 
hibiting decided symptoms of the same complaint, it 
would be folly to persist in pushing on. In addition to 
which the greater half of our provisions have been ex- 
pended. To-morrow will be our fortieth day out; only 
thirty-one days’ full allowance of provisions remain, so 
that prudence and discretion unite against our own 
desire of advancing, and counsel a return. A complete 
rest to the invalids of a couple of days may be produc- 
tive of much good, during which time we may be use- 
fully engaged in making observations in various interest- 
ing matters. With this we must be content, baving 
failed so lamentably in attaining a high northern lati- 
tude. It is a bitter ending to all our aspirations. 

The scientific chapters at the close of the 
work are very clear and very full, the illustra- 
tions, mostly from photographs, are very 
striking. and fitted to convey a most graphic 
idea of the grandeurs of that awful realm; 
and, on the whole, though there is no effort at 
eloquent description or at effective writing, it 
must be admitted that this forms a worthy 
memorialof one of the most daring endeavours 
yet made to extend our knowledge of that part 
of the world, where, alas! some of the most 
resolute and indomitable pioneers have fallen 
victims ! 


D AUBIGNE’S**‘ HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION.”* 


In a Preface to this last volume of a work 
which, in spite of some faults of onesid: dness 
and hasty conclusion, is entitled to a place in 
the first rank, we are made acquainted with 
some facts in reference to D’Aubigné and his 
methods of work, which are exceedingly interest- 
ing. D’Aubigné, who was born at Geneva in 
1794, was descended from a French Protestant 
family, who had been driven from France by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. He formed 
his resolution to write the History of the Refur- 
mation at a very early age, and it may be said 
that all his later studies, and most of his 
eng oy were undertaken with a direct refe- 
rence to it. Immediately after bis ordination to 
the ministry, in 1807, he visited Germany. In 
that year the third centenary of Luther’s revolt 
against the Papacy was celebrated. D'Aubigné 
was among the crowds who then made a pil- 
grimage to the Wartburg to look on the 
scenes where the great Reformer found a 
temporary rest after his trying efforts 
at the Diet of Worms. It was then 
that the conception of the work dawned on his 
mind, and in his diary a few weeks afterwards 
be records bis resolution at once to begin the 
collection of materials. His method was syste- 
matic and laborious, furnishing another illus- 
tration of the fact that a great and popular 
book is not generally what is called easy 
writing.” First, he would make a summer 
study of an important period and rapidly sketch 
its history; next, he would refer to the original 
sources, collecting around bim all the docu- 
ments which he could discover, and sometimes 
making a long journey for the purpose of con- 
sulting a manuscript preserved in some library. 
He would then plunge again into his theme, 
familiarising himself thoroughly with its form 
and its colour, so as to make it real and present 
to his mind, and sew it as it were with his own 
eyes. And, finally, he would rewrite the 
story, os and giving life to his narra- 
tives, and depicting the scenes for the reader as 
he bad already done for himself. A third, and 
even a fourth recasting, was not seldom under- 
taken before the author was satisfied, so vast 
and so complex was that spiritual movement, 
which he had undertaken to describe, so 
numerous and almost inexhaustible were the 
documents of all kinds which he continued to 
examine throughout his life. 

It was not until 1835, nearly twenty years 
after he had began his work, that bis first 
volume appeared; and from that time till quite 
recently fresh instalments have been given to 
the world at considerable intervals. Little is 
wanting,“ says the editor of the work, to the 
compl tion of the monument erccted by Merie 
D’Aubigné. It is much to be regretted that 
we cannot follow John Knox in Scotland, or 
Marnix in the Netherlands, to the full accom- 
plisbment of their work. In these countries 
the temple- door is clused before us just as we 
are passing the threshold. To complete the 
history the author would have required two 
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more years of life and labour; and this was 
denied him. Everything, however, that is 
essential to the history of the Reformation is 
narrated in these thirteen volumes.“ 

It should be noted that the work is divided 
into two distinct parts. The first five volumes 
treat of the early course of the Reformation in 
Germany, France, Switzerland, and England; 
and the second extending to eight (embraced by 
the present English translation) describes the 
progress of tha movement in the time of Oalvin. 
Of the thirteen volumes ten were published 
during the author’s life, and three (under 
the present editor) have been issued since 
his death. Though the progress of later events 
in Spain, under which the young Reformation 
was ruthlessly quenched, and in Germany, is 
outlined with all D’Aubigné’s grace and pic- 
turesque power of arrangement, the most inte- 
resting portion to English readers will un- 
doubtedly be that which is concerned with the 
later period of Henry VIII.’s reign and his 
relations to the Reformation. Never has 
D’Aubigné acquitted himself with more of 
mastery. Notwithstanding the complications 
arising from conflicting motives on the King’s 
pert, D’Aubigné presses right home to the 

ernel, discriminatiag the real intentions of the 
king from his professed purposes, and winding 
up a very masterly summary of his character- 
istics thus :— 

Henry had brought into the world with him remark- 
able ca ties, and these had been improved by educa- 
tion. e has been praised for his application to the 
business of the State, for his wonderful cleverness, his 
rare eloquence, his high courage. He has been looked 
upon as a Mmvevas, and pronounced a great prince. 
His abilities certainly give him a place above the 
average of kings. He regularly attended the council, 
00 nded with his ambassadors, and took much 
pains. lo politics be had some clear views He caused 
the Bibles to be printed; but the moral sentiment is 
shocked when he is held up asa model. The two most 
conspicuous features of his character were pride and 
sensuality, and by these vices he was driven to most 
blameworthy actions and even to crimes. Pride led 
him to make himself head of the Church, to claim the 
right td regulate the faith of bis subjects, and to punish 
cruelly those wh» had the audacity to hold any other 
opinions on matters of religion than his own. The Re. 
formation of which he is assumed to be the author was 
hardly a pseudo ref erm; we might rather see io it 
another species of deformation. Claiming autooracy in 
matters of faith, he naturally claimed the same in 
matters of Sta e. All the duties of his subjects were 
summed up by him in the one word obedience, and 
those who refused to bow the head to his despotic rule 
were almost sure to lose it. He was covetous, prodigal, 
capricious, suspicious. Not ovly was be fickle in his 
friendships, but on many occasions he did not hesitate 
to take his victims from amongst his best friends. His 
treatment of his wives, and especially of Anne Boleyn, 
condemns him asa man. His bloody porsecutions cf 
the evangelicals condemn bim as a Christian. The 
scandalous servility which he endeavoured, aad not un- 
successfully, to engraft in the nobles, the bishops, the 
— of Commons, and the people, condemn him as a 

ng. 

There is a certain fituess in the close of the 
work, which is concerned with the last days and 
dying ne of Luther at his native Eisleben in 
1546. The Counts of Mansfeld had become 
involyed in a quarrel with their subjects and 
some neighbouring baron, and wanted the 
reformer to come and mediate the difference. 
Luther was now sixty-three, and subject to fits 
of giddiness, but he responded to the call, and 
entered Eisleben on Jan. 28, 1546, with his 
friend Jonas, who had accompanied him to the 
Diet of Worms, and his two sons, Martin, aged 
fifteen, and Paul, thirteen. His weakness 
increased, and on Feb. 17 he realised that his 
illness was fatal. The words most frequentl 
on his lips were :—‘‘ Father, into Thy code! 
commend my spirit; Thou hast redeemed me, 
O God of Truth.” His friends being gathered 
round him on the 18th he intimated that his 


| — of death overspread his countenance; his fore- 
ead, his hands, and his feet turned cold. They 
addressed him by his baptismal name, Doctor 
Martin,” but in vain—he made no response, He drew 
a deep breath and fell asleep in the Lord. It was 
between two and three o'clock in the morning. 
Truly,“ said Jonas, to whom we are indebted for 
these details,“ Thou lettest, Lord, Thy servant depart 
in peace, and Thou accomplishest for him the promise 
which Thou madest us, aod which he himself wrote the 
other day in a Bible presented to one of his friends: 
Bhan / verily, I say unto you, if a man keep my saying, 
be shall never see death. 

At the end of the volume there is a fac-simile of 
the indulgence issued by Pope Leo X, the sale 
of which by Tetzel aroused Luther’s opposi- 
tion. Itis taken from a copy recently acquired 
by the British Museum. So far as known, no 
f.c-simile has ever been published before, nor 
has any previously printed copy possessed the 
merit of complete accuracy. The indulgence 
is lavish with its remissions, but there are 
limits to liberality ; and one of its most curious 


clauses is the exception from favour of those 
engaged in the importation of alum from 
heathen to Christian parts. The object of the 
restriction was to keep up the trade in alom 
with Tolfa, in Italy, which was a pen 
monopoly, the only other supplies of the article 
coming from the possessions of the Sultan. Mr. 
Cates has done his work of translation with 
great care, having caught generally the spirit 
of his author. Here and there he reflects 
faithfully that fine eloquence which gives 
D’ Aubigné so great an attractive power. The 
full index which is here supplied to the eight 
volumes will be found of vast service. 


CASSELL’S MAGAZINE OF ART. 


We have now two numbers of this new serial before 
us. A careful perusal of these, we think, justifies 
us in saying that we somewhat fear Mesers. Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin have generously over-estimated 
the wsthetic taste of the masses. Clearly the 
magazine has been planned on the idea of a more 
extensive circulation than has yet been accorded to 
a purely artistic magazine, while the literary con- 
tents and general style of illustration are certainly 
not far behind those of the more select and dearer 
rivals which have for so long held chief possession 
of the field. Thirty-two large-sized pages of most 
interesting and varied writing, relieved by en- 
gravings from the bands of the most popular artists, 
for the low price of sevenpence, is surely altogether 
unprecedented. The lowest price at which any art 
magazine has heretofore tried to float itself was one 
shilliog—that being the price of the one edited by 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson, which, however, restricted 
itself to three reproductions of celebrated pictures 
by one or other of the autotypic processes, with 
very scanty descriptive letterpress and short 
accounts of the exhibitions and reviews of books 
bearing on art. Here, on the other hand, we have 
really careful and almost exhaustive essays on a 
variety of art subjects, in which it is clear that 
men approved in their several departments have 
been at work. Mr. W. H. Tregellas, writing under 
the general head of Artists’ Haunts,” gives admir- 
able sketches of some of the most striking scenery 
in Cornwall; and Mr. Hugh W. Sweny, under the 
same heading, in the second number, presents some 
finished pictures of Prague. Mr. E. M. Ward is 
well sketched under the heading of Our Living 


Artists”; and has for companion Sir Francis 
Grant, in reference to whom a very characteristic 


bit is quoted from Sir Walter Scott, who remarked 


last hour was come. No,“ said Jonas, you are 


now in a perspiration and will soon be better.” 
It is the sweat of death, said Luther, I am 
nearly at my last breath”; and after engaging 
in prayer he ——— once more his watchword, 
" Thou hast redeemed me, O God of Truth.” 


He then closed his eyes. They touched him, moved 
him, called to him, but he made no answer. In vain 


that Francis Grant bad easily accomplished the by- 
no-means difficult feat of spending a younger son’s 
portion over a racing stud, and was more likely to 


make up for it by painting, for which be had, in 


Walter, 


they applied the cloths which the town-clerk and his 


wife heated, in vain the Countess of Mansfeld and the 
physicians endeavoured to revive him with tonics. He 
remained motionless. 
ceiving that God was gvirg to take away from the 
Church militant this mighty warrior, were deeply 
affected. The two physicians noted from minute to 
minute the approach of death. The two boys, Martin 
and Paul, kneeling aud iu tears, cried to God to spare to 
them their father. Ambrose lamente! the master, 
and Coelius, the friend, whom they had so much loved. 
The Count of Mansfeld tho ght of the troubles which 
Lutber's death might bring on the empire. The dis- 
tressed countess sobbed ani covered her eyes with her 
hands that she might not behold the mournful scene. 
Jonas, a little a from the rest, felt heartbroken at 
the thought of the terrible blow impending over the 
Reformation. 
Luther a last testimony. He chereſoro rose and went 
up to his friend, and, bending over him, *‘ Reverend 
father, in your dying hour do you rest on Jesus Christ, 
and stedfastly rely upon the doctrine which you have 
p „es,“ said Luther, so that all who were 
present could bear him. 


All who stood round him, per- 


He wisbed to receive from the dying | 


This was his last word, The 


Sir Walter’s idea, a genuine talent, than by the 
law. I am no judge of painting,” wrote Sir 
„but I am conscious that Sir Francis 
Grant possesses, with much cleverness, a sense of 
beauty derived from the best source, that is, the 
observation of really good society, while in many 
modern artists the want in that species of feeling 
is so great as to be revolting. . . He has, I think, 
that degree of force of character, which will make 
him keep and enlarge any reputation which he 
may acquire. He has contidence, too, in his own 
powers, always requisite for a young gentleman 
trying things of this sort whose aristocratic preten- 
sions must be envied.” Art in Metal” is treated 
with great suceinctness and fulness of knowledge 
by J. Hungerford Pollen, while the subject of 
„Colours in Precious Stones is well dealt with by 
Prof. A. H. Church, M.A. Mr. R. H. Soden Smitb, 
F. S A is peculiarly interesting on the Vicissi- 
tudes of Art Treasures. In addition to articles 
like these there are such serials as those on the 
Paris Exhibition (with diagrams), and on the Royal 
Academy and Grosvenor Gallery, Halt · hours in 
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the Studios, and art notes for the month, Every 
page almost has its quota of illustration. Particu- 
larly fine is the wood engraving from Mr. Pettie’s 
picture, ‘‘The General’s Headquarters, and not 
less so the smaller engraving from Raphael’s 
Madonna in the Dresden Gallery. But perhaps the 
best piece in the first number is the copy of Mr. 
Ward's picture, The Queen of Prussia and Napo- 
leon Buonaparte,” which indicates well the cha- 
racter and expression of that remarkable painting 
and the depth of colouring and fine play of light 
and shade. Miss Jopley’s drawing from her own 
picture, ‘‘ It might have been,” is as free and noble 
a piece of wood-cutting as we have recently seen. 

From what we have said, it will be seen that we 
regard Messrs. Cassell's venture as erring rather on 
the side of excess than of defect. If the art-tastes 
of the great masses of the population are not quite 
what they should be, this kind of literature must 
prove a very valuable instrumentality to elevate 
them to a higher standard ; and as nothing is more 
refining than a true love of art, we do hope that 
Mesars. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin may have the 
reward which is more especially due to those who, 
in great measure, form the taste by which they are 
supported. No more thoroughly satisfactory piece 
of work has ever been offered at the price than 
these numbers of the Magazine of Art, subscribers 
to which will, at the year’s end, find themselves in 
possession of a good art library and miniature art 
gallery also. | 


THE MAGAZINES—JUNE. 


**The leafy month of June.” Some of the 
periodicals before us refer to the season of the year 
poetically or prosily, as may happen, but all with an 
attempt to stimulate the imagination—as men living 
in London need to be stimulated. But the hermit 
of Fraser does not live in London, and therefore bis 
words are not quite so forced as some of those we 
have had the pain rather than the pleasure of read- 
ing. But living in the country, he apparently 
seems obliged to say something respectful and even 
genial of spring in London, and we quite agree with 
him and with every word that he says. Listen to 
this :— 

The vernal equinox past, and Spring really with us 
and improving * day up to midsummer, who 
would stay iu the Wilderness of Brick that could fly 
from it? I asked myself this, lying on the grass under 
a great hawthorn bush “dipt in cream”; but next 
began to consider that it is not fair to despise London, 
even in this view. The t city is very bright in 
spring with its successive almond blossoms, lilacs, horse 
— Bos its well-wooded parks and verdant suburbs. 

And how luckily the West-end Parks are linked to 
each other, as in a careless chain, so that from far-away 
corners of Chelsea, Brompton, Kensington, Bayswater, 
you can walk up into the core of West London at 
Charing Cross, or to Westminster Bridge, with a mere 
busy crossing or two in the whole stretch, as frequent 
reminder that you are passing among green woods 
through the midst of the greatest city in the world. 

Nay, if he knows his town, the pedestrian can push 
on hither aod thither among the countless abodes of 
men by many a picturesque route and without long 
losing sight of n branches. The Embavkment 
brings him to the garden and quaint courts of that 
Temple whose book of the law is bulkier and more com. 

lex than the old one. From crowded Fleet - street aad 

oery lane he soon escapes into the other learned 
and city-verdurous region of Lincoln's- inn, aud again, 
crossing Holborn, into the embrace of shadowy Gray's- 
inn and Lord Verulam's renowned ghost. 

"Tis pleasant to remind one's self how much the 
great smoky foggy roisy province covered with houses 
bas to recommend it. ben I am in town in early 
summer I long to be in the country; but when I am 
in the country, be it in a soft elysium of young green 
leaves, tufte of f t e wild hyacinths like 
ponds of harmless blue fire, and all things ae pares 
the meadows with delight, by the blackbird 
and serenaded by the nightingale, or in a nobler earth! 
see age of lake and mountain, I confess I often thin 

ondly of London. 

On the whole, the Ivy Leaves are the best of the 
contents of Fraser this month. Next to these we 
place Mr. Kegan Paul's article on Mary Wollstone- 
craft,” which is a thoroughly valuable contribution 
to English biography. Mr. James Howard's 
paper on the Railway Commissioners and the 
Companies” would have been better if Mr. Howard 
had considered that there was a third party to the 
squabbles that have been going on, that is the 
public. The writer on Garden Allotments is too 
theoretical. 

The tales in Blackwood are of the highest cha- 
racter. Mine is Thine” is finished. This month 
we will say nothing concerning the Eastern 
Question, upon which we are never likely to agree 
with Maga, but we should like to quote from a 
very appreciative notice of the late James Hinton 
some remarks upon certain supposed influences 
of Nonconformity which it might be well for all of 
us to study— 

It is scarcely possible to doubt that the Nonoonformist 
communions impose a special character upon even the 
greater intellects they produce, A certain harder per- 
sistency of thinking, an indifference to external olroum: | 


stances and conditions, would seem to belong to their | 
offspring, giving them a certain resemblance, on one 
side at least, to the 2 Scotch (we might say the 
conventionally Seotch) intelligence, which is so uni- 
versally influenced by a Church without dignitaries or 
high emoluments, and destitute of ritual. Perhaps the 
outside of things can never be so completely indifferent 
to minds trained in the traditions of a more elaborate 
worship. Tbe fundamental idea of an entirely spiritual 
devotion, requiring no aids from without—which can 
be practised anywhere, at any time or place, and re- 
quires little qualification in its teachers, except the 
untestable one of spiritual life—must inevitably bring 
with it a greater independence of the external in 
common matters; though it is somewhat difficult to 
separate this effect from that of the natural bias of 
middle-class life, the instincts of that portion of societ 
which, shut out by fortune from the lovelier surround- 
ings of existence, makes to itself a religion of the 
bomely and frugal. Between them, however, it is 
clear enough that the product must be remarkable, 
when an able mind aod fine character get formed 
between the pressure of humble circumstances on one 
side, and Nonconformist influence on the other. Then 
we may look for a self-denial which is Spartan but un 
conscious, and scarcely aware that its bare and scant 
existence is not as beautiful as any; a self-respect 
which is founded on a real right to be respocted, set is 
sometimes disagreeable to others from that very de- 
servedness ; and a tendency to be ruthless in destruction 
of the flowers of life for all around, because they have 
never appeared necessary to ite own being. A character 
like this is not incompatible with a deep vein of romance 
and tenderness, and may be dominated by high princi- 
— and purpose in a way which is beyond the compre. 

ension of many, which seems cruel and terrible to 
those natures that have need of brightness ; and it is 
easy to understand how its intellectual portion, e 
cially when of high tone, encroaches upon everything 
else, and counts all as loss that is not appropriated to 
its own pursuits. This was eminently the character of 
Hiuton. 

Belgravia has an ingenious paper on The Mys- 
teries of Edwin Drood, suggesting how Dickens 
intended to finish that unfinished tale. We agree 
with the writer, and, indeed, could almost have 
fancied that he bad borrowed our own ideas. But 
that is impossible. Let us hint that Drood was 
never killed, and that Drood and Datchery are 
identical. That is exactly what Dickens intended 
to bring about. Good, of course, is the beginning 
of Mr. Wilkie Collins’s new tale here, and equally, 
of course, mysterious as good. There is a very 
readable paper also on The Great Tropical 
Fallacy,” which, by-the-bye, Mr. Wallace long ago 
exposed. 

Good, as usual, is Temple Bar—light and various. 
The article on “Lady Caroline Lamb” puts 
together some materials not hitherto collected, and 
gives us some idea of the purgatory through which 
Lord Melbourne must have gone. There are, too, 
some good anecdotes. And the paper on Richard 
Burbage,” Shakespeare’s contemporary, is also 
very fresh, with a great deal more in it than one 
might have imagined could have been written—all 
interesting because of the close connection of all 
with Shakespeare himself. Ministers and 
Maxims” deals with Halifax this month. There 
is a tendency in these papers to express admiration 
of the distinctive qualities of great men. Because 
Halifax was the Trimmer, why should we 
admire trimming ? 

We are no better pleased with the flavour of 
**Roy’s Wife” in the Gentleman's Magazine than 
before, but there is matter to compensate for this. 
There is Domestic Slave Dealing in Turkey, and 
Mr. Proctor’s article on the Phonograph —the 
latter the best that has yet been written. And 
how well Dr. Andrew Wilson discourses of ‘‘Animals 
and their Environments,” and Red Spinner of 
angling—Red Spinner could even make no angling 
interesting. 

Of Miss Keary’s new tale in Macmillan it is yet 
too early to speak. Note that Professor Max 
Miiller’s lectures are appearing in this magazine, and, 
good although the other contents may be, they are 
worth the whole number. Mr. Willoughby’s 
article on ‘‘ Freemasonry” destroys some of the 
absurd romance attached to that subject. And 
now, as we do not often quote poetry, and there is 
so seldom anything worth quoting, may we ask the 
reader to look at this ?— 

4 CHILD'S STORY. — 

With rosy cheeks and golden hair 
Aud joyous smile, just turn'd of three, 
He came and said that he must tell 

A tale to me. 
„Three little peop'e,” so he spoke, 
Went out to seek for Gud above, 
Acd two of them were Faith and Hope, 

The other Love. 


They wander'd near, they wander d far 

But never found the God they sought, 

And Faith and Hope were lost and goue 
And came to nought.” 


I asked of Love, and where was he. 

„Ob, mother, be is strong to bear; 

He struggled on to God at last~ 
He now is there, 

And I must go, and I must play.” 

He danced away with laughing eyes, 

Blue as the giacier’s sappbire depths, 
Or summer tkies, 


Rr. 


But in my brain the baby tale 

Reiterated o'er and o’er, 

As if it were the last true word ° 
Of this sad hour. 


Oh, hope deferr’d! ob, faltering faith 

Weak forces doom'd to droop and die, 

Not yours to find man’s mystic God. 
Now or eternally. 

In Love, as yet but faintly known, 

Lies all the future of our kind, 

Cling to bim, that on some far shore, 
Faith, Hope, ye find, 


Let us next call attention to Dr. Tuke’s article on 
„% Broadmoor, and Our Criminal Lunatics.” 

The University Magazine has two papers of re- 
markable interest. The first is Karl Blind’s on 
** Vyera Sassulitch.” Our readers know that this was 
the young lady who shot at the Chief of Police in 
St. Petersburg, and who was acquitted. The 
history is remarkable and suggestive, and told in 
Karl Blind’s best tone. Next is the memoir of 
Charles Reade, whom posterity will probably con- 
sider to be a greater novelist than his contemporaries 
consider him to be. With it we have the only 
photographic likeness of Charles Reade that has 
ever been taken. It is fine, but, as we can say of 
most things, as a likeness it might have been better 
—the photographer catching only a passing set of the 
features, and not as they are at perfect rest. There 
are some capital anecdotes in Mr. Harrison’s 
reminiscences. Shall we say that we are rather 
surprised at seeing no reference to the Hertford 
College case in the Spirit of the Universities! 

In the Cornhill Mrs. Oliphant is showing a 
singular power in Within the Precincts,” as 
though this were her first, and therefore her 
freshest, novel. A Fiery World” is a magnificent 
piece of astronomical writing: subject—Mercury, 
the conclusion concerning which is that it never has 
been, and never can be, inhabited. We should like 
to quote. And, pray, why not? 

No choice seems left but to adopt one or other of 
two general inferences ting the possibility of life 
upon the fiery Mercury. Either we must believe that 
the conditions onder which life can exist vary much 
more widely than anything koown bere (as 


either the present era of the earth's history or 
remote ages in the past when her condition was proba 


very different) wou * or else we must adm 
the probability that this small planet w not only at 
neg unfit to be the abode of life, but cannot have 
n inhabited in any past era, and can never become 
habitable hereafter. 
To many the first of these inferences will commend 


iteelf as the more satiaf It rs to sowe alto- 
cau have been 


But they are utterly unwilling to accept the oy 
which suggests itself to all who consider the full evidence 
in these matters—that a considerable proportion of the 
orbs which people space are not only not inhabited now, 
but never have been inbabited and never will be. 

Yet to those who consider the — — apart from oon- 
ceptions based on our own insignificance both as tu 
space and as to time, a planet in such respects differs 
in degree only, not in kina, from an embryo or a seed, 
Granting that the support of life is the special —— 
for which alone a is suited, that cannot be more 
certainly knewn that the ] purpose for which 
a seed is formed (in every detail of ita structnre) is that 
it should 4 grow into a plant of its own kind. 
Eren adding tot purpose of a seed’s struc- 
ture such otber purposes as seeds fulfil ia 
parts of the food of men and animals, or in being em- 
ployed to make various substances of use to man, is it 
not the case that multitudes of seeds fulfil none of these 
purposes! We know that of seeds even which are 
preserved for sowiog some fall by the wayside, and 
are devoured by the fowls of the air, and so 
of use after a fashion. But some fall in — 1 


and forth they 
aod 


* 
Aud again, 
thoros, and the thorns spring u 


whom one day is as a thousa 
years are as one day 


— upon them for life to come into existence, 
Others (like the zone of asteroids) may be scattered in 
such sort that they never even spring into full being 
as planets. Only a proportion may, like our own 
eartb, come into being in pleasant places, where neither 
too intense a heat nor unendurable cold may sfilict 
creatures living upon them; and thus they may brip 
forth life abundantly, after tbeir kind, and in — 
degree as may be suited to their position in the plane- 
tary universe. 


In London Society we turn, as usual, first to our 
two favourite pepers—the “ Field Cricket” and 
Switzerland,” We bave begun to look for these, 
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The other contents are amusing and interesting. 
— Tinsley is a little too full of tales, but otherwise is 
very readable. 

The Argosy is good as usual, and there are in it 
some of the best of light tales; but Mr. Charles 
Wood, good although his papers are, as we have 
said more than once, never seems to know when to 
leave off. The results are that, first you get tired, 
and secondly you cease to read. 

Mr. Joseph Williams gives us a pleasant sketch 
of a Quaker family of the past century in the Day 
of Rest, and Dr. Vaugban a well-written paper on 
Wycliffe and bis work, but no Churchman can con- 
sistently praise that ; or, if he can, it is clear that he 
does not understand it. Mr. Cox has a charac- 
teristic little sermon on the Divine Meaning of 
the Discipline of Life,” and there are twenty other 
papers of more than average merit. The illustra- 
tions of ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” are admirable, as 
usual. 

In the Sunday at Home Dr. Bonar gives us some 
more ‘‘ Hymns of the Early Church,” with some 
fine translations, and there is a good account of 
Levi Coffin’s Underground Railroad, but something 
should have been said of the work from which the 
account is drawn—one of the most interesting ever 
brought out. We are obliged to say that the 
‘* Frozen Chalice, intended no doubt to be sensa- 
tional, is a failure, and that nobody will understand 
how or why the writer worked himself up into such 
a state of excitement about it.——Onr admirable 
Leisure Hour is admirable as ever, Lombardy 
Court ending pleasantly, Mr. Thomas Cook in his 
travelling experiences making us want to take all 
his tours, and Miss Bird exciting our envy of her 
Rocky Mountain experiences. Besides there are 
curious papers concerning the “‘ Heralds’ College,” 
„Judge's Leisure Hours” ‘‘ English Folk Lore and 
Belzoni’s Early Experiences. 

Good Words carries on Mr. Black's Macleod of 
Dare,” with rapidity and effect and Dr. Lawries is 
very interesting in his Convicts and Quakers” 
telling us much that we did not know before. 
Dean Stanley’s Religious Aspects of Gothic 
Architecture is beautiful. Weare glad that the 
Dean does not again suggest that the Nonconformists 
would be glad to destroy Westminster Abbey. 
Dr. Andrew Wilson on Some Animal Transfor. 
mations,” deals with a subject which excites equally 
our admiration and our wonder. There is another 
paper on ‘‘ John Duncan, the Alford Weaver,” and 
another by Major Butler concerning his journey 
from Cariboo to California.—The Sunday Magazine 
has what may be described as a pretty poem on 
„Desert Flowers by Mr. R. H. Smith. Isn’t the 
% Domestio Life of the Prince Consort rather 
stale? The practical paper on coffee-stalls is very 
valuable, and Dr. Macmillan is as poetical as ever 
in Rain upon the Mown Grass,” but it has been 
forgotten that rain spoils the mown grass. It is 
well sometimes to be literal. 

The Quiver is perhaps not quite so fresh as usual, 
but A Month among the Mad” is an exception, 
and so is A Norwegian Love Story. Sir Herbert 
Oakley’s new hymn-tune is full of harmony, 
and has also some original characteristics. 
Cassels Family has a very pretty tale, ‘‘ As 
Companion to a Lady,” and capital practical articles 
on How we Married on a Small Income” (are we 
wise in mentioning this’), the Doctor's Corner 
in the Kitchen Garden,” and Fish : How to Cook 
and When to Eat It.” 

We have also the Christian Treasury, varied and 
religious; the Family Treasury, religious and varied; 
the Congregationalist in which there is an article of 
strength and originality on the Test and Corporation 
Acts ; and the Baptist Magazine, in which Mr. 
Trestrail continues his interesting reminiscences, 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The History and Doctrines of Irvingism, or the so- 
called Catholic and Apostolic Church. By Epwarp 
Miuier, M. A., Vicar of Butler's Marston. (C. 
Kegan Paul and Co.) It has seemed to us, in 
reading this work, that Mr. Miller has used a 
sledge-hammer to crush a fly. Even if it be, as he 
intimates in his preface, that some clergymen of the 
Established Church have gone over to Irvingism, 
was it worth while to try and prevent others by 
writing two volumes? First of all, such labour 
will in all probability be in vain, and secondly, the 
men who would go over to Irvingism can scarcely 
be worth keeping in the Church. We say this with 
all respect for Mr. Miller’s motives and with a 
thorough sense of the great ability with which he 
has executed his self-imposed task: we only add 
that the game was not worth the candle.” Mr. 
Miller writes with great ease—sometimes with elo- 

. quence. He is, at the same time, thorough and 


| painstaking, and also he is clear and honest, both 
in statement and in argument. Those who rate 
the importance of his subject higher than we do 
will no doubt receive his work, as they should, 
with gratification. 


Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
By Gronda Dawson, M.A. Edited by his Wife. 
(C. Kegan Paul and Co) The reader almost 
knows beforehand what to expect in Mr. Dawson's 
sermons, but he will find, if he should read this 
volume, that he could not altogether know. With 
all his knowledge two characteristics may surprise 
him—first, the very undaunted assaults on ortho- 
doxy, as when he speaks of the damnable heresies 
of orthodoxy ; and secondly, the profoundly 
devotional spirit that is so characteristic of many of 
these discourses. There are some modes of 
expressing everlasting truth in these discourses 
which are very fresh and genuine, with a savour of 
humanity which is not always to be met with. 
But we can scarcely be expected to say that Mr. 
Dawson always expressed such truth. 


The Seven Seals Unveiled, &c, Deciphered by 
Tuomas Pautmer, of Sydney, Australia. (Elliot 
Stock.) It is with hesitation and some reluctance 
that we take up any work upon this subject, con- 
sidering the exaggerated nonsense that has been 
written upon it. The author makes his claim in 
the manner common to most interpreters of pro- 
phecy. He says, Many years’ study and love of 
the Bible emboldens the author of this essay to press 
his views upon the public. To him the letters of 
the seven Churches of Asia seemed intended by 
Divine wisdom to hide the true purport of the 
parable-vision of the seven-sealed book from all 
but those trae saints who were among the Jews 
when the days of vengeance were nigh. . The 
vision was of instant moment to the saints in the land 
of Judea, Galilee, Samaria, and Idumea. The 
seven-sealed book was the book which Daniel 
was commanded to seal up until the time of the 
end—that is, the end of the nation and religion of 
the Jews.” Further, ‘‘this vision was intended to 
make all the true saints among the Hebrews bid an 
eternal farewell to their old nation, law, and reli- 
gion, and go among the Gentiles.” The author 
patches together a good deal of well-known infor- 
mation in support of this theory, but that is all. 
——ZInspired Ethics. Being a Revised Translation 
and topical arrangement of the Book of Proverbs. 
By Joun Srock, LL.D. (Elliot Stock.) Books 
are generally best understood by reading them in 
the order and manner in which they are written, 
and the Book of Proverbs is no exception to this 
rule. Nevertheless Dr. Stock has performed an 
extremely satisfactory work with care, and we may 
say, although the term may seem to be inappropriate, 
with cleverness, Many translatious are improve- 
ments and the classified collections of sentences some- 
times add emphasis to moral strength. Hard to 
Win; or, a Yoke Broken, by Mrs. Grorce 
Curries (W. Oliphant and Co.), is one of Mrs. 
Cupples’ very best tales— better essentially in 
graphic incident than most. It deals with some 
painful phases of low London life, but its best 
feature consists in tracing the development of a 
weak into a strong character. This is done with 
remarkable effect. Blue Bell, by M. BramsTon 
(Marcus Ward and Co.), is admirably illustrated 
by Mr. Marcus Stone, but is not equal to some of the 
authoress’s previous works—nothing like equal to 
“Em.” Still it is a pleasant tale, with some 
dramatic incident and some pathos—well told of 
course, but not with the force and sharpness that 
are found in Em.“ By-the-bye, we should say 
that this ie the first volume of the Blue Bell” 
series. We have received the Homo-Apeiad 
(Weldon and Co.), a rather vulgar and not clever 
caricature of Mr. Darwin’s theory, and in new 
form; the three popular—and deservedly popular 
—works by Dr. Ingraham— The Prince of the House 
of David, the Pillar of Fire, and the Throne of 
David. (Warneand Co.) We had not met with 
the last-named until now. It is an admirable repre- 
sentation of the life and times of David. 

pe 


Mr. Hepworth Dixon, says the Atheneum, is pre- 
paring a work on Her Majesty's Castle of Windsor, 
as a complement to that on Her Majesty’s Tower 
of London. It will probably be ready for publica- 
tion in the autumn. 

In their snnnal trade circular, Messrs. G. J. 
Cockerell and Co. quote a lower price for the best 
Wallsend coals (24s. per ton) than it has been pos- 
sible to dofor many years past. They repeat their 
recommendation to purchase at this season, not 
only because of the ad vantsge in price, but also on 
account of the better condition in which the coals 
can be worked in the summer. Moreover, it would 
be a serious disadvantage to all were the coal 


supply of London postponed tothe winter months. 


THE BURIALS QUESTION, 

The Archdeacon of Canterbury (Dr. Parry, Bishop 
of Dover) last week concluded his annual visitation 
in the Chapter-house of Canterbury Cathedral. The 
visitation occupied two days. In the course of his 
charge Bishop Parry made the following remarks 
upon the burials question :—In addition to new 
churcbyards and public cemeteries, there have been 
consecrated during the last eight years throughout 
our diocese thirty-seven . ground as additions 
to existing churchyards. In many cases the ground 
was the git of the squire, in some from the incum- 
bent’s glebe, ‘*‘ Consecration,” be it remembered, 
is a purely technical and legal term, involving the 
due conveyance and registration of a piece of ground, 
marked out on a plan, for burials according to the 
rites of the Church of Eogland. Now, whenever I 
have been concerned in the consecration of an addi- 
tional churchyard, I am bound to confess that I 
have wished it possible legally to leave a small por- 
tion of the ground“ unconsecrated ”—i.¢., open to 
funerals accompanied by rites other than those of 
the Church. uld this be permitted, which I am 
advised cannot be done now, the Dissenter, it is 
true, might bave his grave on one side of a gravel 
path or fringe of shrubs, while others, whether 
Churchmen or Dissenters, if buried by the clergy- 
man, would lie on the other. But, after all, this 
would be in practice nothing more than a sexton's 
rule. Nor can I think it wholly impossible, even 
outside the coast of Utopia, that such a thing might 
possibly happen sometimes as that the parish clergy- 
man, having been asked to meet a body at the lych- 
gate, might precede it into church, read there him- 
self, as now, the Psalm and Lesson, and then join 
the roourners at the graveside in that portion of 
ground of which I have spoken, and listen with 
them to words of prayer and praise uttered not by 
himself, but by some personal friend of his dead 
parishioner. Of any serious danger from an offen- 
sive Secularist or Liberationist display I have not 
much fear. But, even as the law now stands, we 
are not without some oe of a reasonable solu- 
tion of part, at least, of the problem which has been 
thrust upon our generation for solution. Many of 
you know Romney Marsh well. Some tell me that 
it is unlike any other part of Kent or of the world. 
A few weeks since, at Brenzett, I consecrated 
a graveyard about 300 yards from the church. A 
strip of grass on one side of a gravel walk was marked 
on the plan for burials other than those of our 
Church. This, of course, was no novelty, for it 
was a public cemetery. But at Brenzett no two 
chapels reared their heads as untoward emblems of 
religious discord in death. The ishioners, with 
praiseworthy unanimity, bad fulfilled the conditions 
of a certain — of a r 4 — 1 — 
unnecessary the erection of such chapels. There 
is, of course, a Burial Board, but a board of some 
kind will be required in any future legislation, and 
is, indeed, necessary when the ground and fences 
are to be kept in order out of a parochial rate. 
Here is an instance of what may be done as the 
law stands. But such an example cannot be gene- 
rally followed until a step be taken which I hold 
to be one of primary importance—viz., the appoint- 
ment of a Commission to inspect all existing church- 
yards; to close, within a reasonable period, all 
those which are too full for decency and health, 
and to compel the provision of new burial grounds. 
If these can be found within a reasonable distance 
of the church for the convenience of those whose 
rites enjoin a preliminary service in church, we may 
at once di with the erection of that flaunting 
signboard of religious strife, a double chapel on the 

d. Moreover — not without an obvious 
ring upon the fear that the churchyard might 
prove a political stepping-stone to the Church— 
where ground could not be secured near the church, 
a very simple alteration in the rubric would permit 
the reading of the whole service at the grav 
with liberty to shorten the earlier portion in 
or stormy weather. For my part, however, I cannot 
see why one building near the entrance to the 
und should not suffive for the use, if desired, of 
hurchman and Dissenter alike. Few, I should 
think, who have been called upon to lay their dead 
to rest in some Protestant Campo Santo beyond the 
Channel have felt any feelings outraged, or principles 
violated, because the chapel in which they listened 
to the touching words of our noble funeral service 
might be used within a few hours for a like 
pu by German Lutheran, or French Reformed, 
or English Wesleyan mourners. No doubt such 
suggestions are far too simple to meet the views of 
those root-and-branch reformers who will have 
nothing but equal rights everywhere with the 
parish clergyman. But their adoption would go far 
to narrow the area of any grievance which com- 
mendes itself to general sympathy. The question of 
public graveyards has been settled as ards our 
cities, and the claims of the country may fairly now 
come forward for a hearing. 


A correspondent of the Daily News writes :— 
„The Vicar of Wiochcombe, the Rev. R. Noble 
Jackson, continues to offend in the matter of the 
Burial Service. About twelve months ago com- 
plaint was made that be had omitted the words 

sure and certain hope’ at the funeral of a Wes- 
leyan Methodist of over half-a-century’s standing. 
The matter was brought before the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and his lordship informed 
the vicar ‘that he had done what was illeggl, 
and desired him not to do it again.’ Mr, Jackson 
subsequently explained that he had objections fo 

ronounce over. any one, whether Churchman or 
issenter, such solemn words as ‘sure and certain 
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hope; that he had not this sure and certain hope 
about his own salvation, and very seldom read 
these words at all.’ Notwithstanding his bishop's 
admonition the Vicar of Winchcombe has repeated 
the offence several times during the year, omitting 
the words in the case of Nonconformists, whilst 
using them over members of the Established 
Church. A very glaring instance of this par- 
tiality occurred about three weeks ago. wo 
children were being buried at the same time, the 
one a girl about twelve years of age, the daughter 
of Wesleyan Methodists, and the other being the 
child of Church parents. The graves were a little 
distance apart, and the vicar stood about midwa 

between them, reading the service for both simul- 
taneously. When he came to the vexed sentence, 
however, be turned towards the grave of the 
Church child, and read distinctly, ‘in sure and 
certain hope’; then turning towards the other 
grave repeated the sentence, but leaving out the 
words ‘sure and certain,’ and so proceeded to the 
end of the service.“ 

At the village of Tilton a few days since a child 
two years old was accidentally drowned, and the 
vicar refused to give the deceased burial owing to 
its not having received baptism. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 

Tue Test Acts Dinner. — We remind our 
readers that Saturday is the last day to apply 
for tickets for the dinner at the Cannon-street 
Hotel on the 18th of June, In addition to Earl 
Granville, several members of the late Liberal 
Government, together with a large number of 
members of Parliament, have intimated their inten- 
tion to be present. The applications should be 
addressed to Mr. A. J. Shepheard, 32, Finsbury- 
circus, E. C. 

It is stated that a revision of the Church Esta- 
blishment in the Presidency of Bombay has been 
sanctioned by the Government of India as proposed 
by the local Government. 

The Chancellor’s medal at Cambridge University 
for the English prize poem of this year is awarded 
to Mr. Dale, of Trinity, son of the Rev. R. W. 
Dale, of Birmingham, who gained it once before. 

Proceedings have been taken against the Rev. 
C. F. Lowder, of St. Peter's, London Docks, for 
Ritualism. An address of sympathy has been 
signed by 1,702 of his congregation, 1,600 of whom 
are ioners. 

ICARAGE OF Kenstncton.—The Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Carr Glyn, vicar of Doncaster, has been 
appointed, on the nomination of the Lord Chan- 

or, to the vi e of Kensington, vacant by the 
elevation of the Rev. W. A. Maclagan to the 
Bishopric of Lichfield. 

A Nove. Discovsry.—The National Church for 
its own purposes is always forward to take note of 
the activity of the Liberation Society. We are 
told not only that the clergy receive their parcels 
according to the alphabetical order of the Clergy 
List, but that among the laity the publications are 
being distributed in ‘‘ hampers!” 

Tue Sr. Vepast Riroatisr Casz.—A new pro- 
ceeding inst Mr. Dale, of St. Vedast, Foster- 
lane, for Ritualistic practices, has been commenced ; 
but as the Bishop and the Archbishop are joint 
patrons there is a little difficulty as to whom the 
representation should be made. e Church Times 
thinks that Mr. Dale ought to be allowed to con 
tinue his illegal practices on the ground that he has 
no Ritualism after eight o’clock in the morning.” 

Tue SAL or Livinos.—The following are the 
names of members of the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the law and existing 
practices as to the sale, exchange, and resignation 
of ecclesiastical benefices, and to recommend reme- 
dies for abuses if any are found to exist :—The 
Dake of Cleveland, the Bishop of Peterborough, the 
Bishop of Ely, Lord Justice James, Viscount 
Midleton, Lord Geo. Cavendish, M. P., Sir W. H. 
Stephenson, K. C. B., Mr. Geo. Cubitt, M. P., the 
Rev. Geo. Venables (Vicar of Great Yarmouth), 
and Mr. Edw. Stanley Hope ( ). 

RomMANIstT SEcTARIANISM.—A few days since the 
Bournemouth Burial Board discussed an agreement 
which had been pre on behalf of the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Southwark, who, on the part of 
the Roman Catholics of Bournemouth, asked that a 
separate entrance be provided at the cemetery for 
them, and that their plot of land be separated from 
other parts of the cemetery by a fence or wall. This 
was strongly opposed by the Nonconformist 
members of the board, and, after a long discussion, 
the question was adjourned to the next meetipg. 
We hope to hear t this retrogressive proposal 
has been resolutely rejected. 

THe Cuurcu oF ScorTrLAND AND MILITARY 
Pomp.—In the House of Commons on Thursday, 
Sir G. Campbell asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department whether his attention had 
been called to the accounts of the opening of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland by the 
High Commissioners with a royal salute, a body of 
horse, foot, and artillery, and other paraphernalia 
—(‘*Oh, oh !”)—and whether the time had not 
come when the practice might be discontinued. Mr. 
Cross: I think, Sir, that the usual forms and cere- 
monies accompanying the visit of the High Com- 
missioners representing Her Majesty having been 
followed, there ig no reason why they should be 
discontinued, 

Tae Porz AND THE Jesurts.—A special telegram 
to the Pal! Mall Gazette, dated Friday, says :—‘‘ The 


Pope, ill in body and distracted in mind by plots | 


and cabals designed to prevent reforms, is reported | 
to be manifesting a disposition to abdicate. Car- 
dinal Franchi is doing his utmost to check the 
machinations of the Jesuits. These, on the other 
hand, are bent on bringing about the Cardinal's 
downfall.” A telegram from Rome, in the Standard 
of Sunday’s date, says :—‘‘ Alarme by the Pope's 
idea of abdication, the Intransigenti are making 
efforts to obtain his renewal of the excommunica- 
tions and protests against the King of Italy and 
his Government customary on the festival of St. 
Peter.“ 

Tae Prestsury Rrruatrtsr Cask. —It is stated 
that the proceedings against the Rev. J. Edwards, 
jan., Vicar of Prestbury, have failed. Lord 

enzance directed an amended affidavit of service 
to be filed, which order was complied with, and it 
was anticipated that Mr. Edwards would have been 
committed for contempt in not obeying the judg- 
ment of the Arches Court to discontinue his Ritua- 
listic practices. It appears, however, that the 
notice called a “‘significat from the Arches Court 
has not been lodged within the period prescribed, 
and therefore the writ de contumace capiendo cannot 
be obtained without a special application in the 
matter. No notice has, it is said, been given of 
such an application, aud there the matter will rest 
for the present. 

IRISH Epucation.—Lord Beaconsfield has replied 
to the Mayor of Dublin that the urgercy of foreign 
affairs prevented him giving his attention to 
matters of such magnitade and complexity as 
Intermediate Education and University and 
Primary Education in Ireland. In consequence of 
his lordship’s refusal to receive a deputation, the 
Dublin Town Council have passed a resolution that 
the Lord Mayor should carry to the bar of the 
House of Commons the resolutions adopted on 
primary, intermediate, and university education at 
the late Rotanda meeting in Dublin, in which a 
charter and endowment for the Roman Catholic 
University were once more claimed. 

St. RArHAKL's, Bristot.—This church, which 
has been closed since the Bishop of Gluncester and 
Bristol withdrew the licence of the chaplain, the 
Rev. A. H. Ward, for not obeying certain require- 
ments as to the mode of celebrating Divine worship, 
was re-opened on Sunday evening, when a service 
was performed by laymen in connection with a 
society recently established under the title of St. 
Raphael’s League.” Upwards of 300 members of 
the league were present. The prayers were intoned 
by Dr. Marshall, of Clifton, and Dr. Swayne, of 
Clifton, afterwards read a homily founded on the 
text, Charity thinketh no evil.” Dr. Marshall 
and Dr. Swayne were attired in surplices and wore 
their collegiate hoods. 

Rirvaism at Brruincuam.—The Birmingham 
Post says that at the last Easter vestry meeting the 
parishioners of Holy Trinity, Bordesley, who object 
to the Ritualist practices carried on at the church, 
were successful in obtaining the election as pe ople’s 
warden of a member of the Church Association. 
This has been followed up by the commencement of 
legal proceedings in the form of a presentment to 
the Bishop of —— under the Public Worshi 
Regulation Act, complaining of a number of alleged 
ill acts committed by the Rev. R. W. Enraght 
in his conduct of the services. The presentment is 
apes by Mr. Perkins, the people's warden, and 
other ‘‘ aggrieved parishioners.” The Birmingham 
Post believes this is the first proceeding of the 
kind which has taken place in the diocese, 


SENTENCE AGAINST Mr. Mackonocuitze.—Lord 
Penzance gave judgment in the Court of Arches 
on Saturday in the proceedings which have been 
instituted against the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie, 
vicar of St. Alban’s, Holborn, for disobedience to 
previous monitions of the Court. The judge said 
the defendant had been twice previously suspended, 
and therefore more stringent measures must now 
be taken. He Mr. Mackonochie ab 
officio et beneficio for three years, and condemned 
him in the costs of the application. Mr. Mac- 
konochie, in bis sermon on Sunday, made no direct 
allusion to this judgment, The service was of the 
usual ornate character. It is said that an applica- 
tion to stay the execution of proceedings will be 
made to the Court of Queen’s Bench, on the 
ground that Lord Penzance has no jurisdiction in 
the matter, the formalities in connection with his 
24 of Dean of Arches not having been 
observ 

ALLEGED INTOLERANCE IN Hesse DARMSTADT. 
A deputation from the Council of the Evangelical 
Alliance had an interview on Saturday with the 
Hon. Robert Bourke, M.P., at the Foreign Office, 
to inform Her Majesty’s Government on the subject 
of the continued prosecution of Lutheran pastors 
and others in the Grand Duchy of Hesse Darm- 
stadt for holding religious services in private houses 
and other places. Sir Harry Verney, President of 
the Alliance, introduced the deputation. The Rev. 
James Davis (Secretary) etated that painful atcen- 
tion was still being called, in this country and 
elsewhere, to events occurring in Hesse, awakening 
the sympathy of the friends of religious liberty, 
and that the Council, after protracted deliberation, 
had decided to present, by a deputation about to 

roceed to Darmstadt, a memorial to His Royal 

ighness the Grand Duke on the subject. 

ATHER Hyacrntue’s Lectures 1X Paris.- - 
Father Hyacinthe gave the first of his course of four 
lectures at the Winter Circus on Sunday afternoon. 
The audience, though large, was less by one-third 
than fourteen months ago, when there was the 
novelty of his first appearance in Paris since bis 
rupture with Rome, though, on the other baud, he | 


is now free from the restriction then imposed by M. 
Jules Simon on his choice of subjects. On Sunday 
he spoke on Deism, which he distinguished from 
Theism as implying the denial of the possibility of 
revelation, whereas the latter was willing to be 
convinced of and to welcome one. He argued on 
moral, historical, and ethnological grounds that 
Deism could never be accepted by the French 
people, Protestautism being also out of the ques- 
tion, and that a reformed Catholicism was the only 
solution. He alluded to Voltaire, and, although 
not a disciple of his, believed that, after Luther 
and Calvin, he was an executor of Divine justice. 
The Father proposes to develop his theories in 
several subsequont lectures. 

Tue Rerormep Eriscor al Cuvrcu.—* Pres- 
byter Anglicanus” in the Record vigorously — 
tests against the advice of one of his Evangelical 
brethren to intimate to their bishops that they 
have no sympathy with this new body. He says: 
—‘*While I should deeply regret the need of 
actively helping forward that movement, yet I must 
say under the disappointment which has been so 
long and patiently endured by congregations of 
English Churchmen in such places as Prittlewell 
and Littlehampton, I can but feel thankful that 
true-hearted members of the English Church can 
have some remedy without being driven into open 
and irrevocable Dissent. The kind of intimation I 
should like the Evangelical clergy and laity to 
make their bishops (i.e, if it is of any use) is, that 
unless the bishops will manfully and courageously 
— gs the faithful members of the Church of Eng- 
and from the Romanising practices and principles 
whieh have grown defiant under their ill-timed 
lenity (if not in some cases hardly-concealed sym- 

thy), they may be assured that the movement 
eaded by Bishop Gregg will become a power in 
the land, and hasten ona crisis which I for one most 
sincerely deplore.” 


We understand that Mr. Tegg’s new work, 
entitled Posts, Telegrams, and the Telephone,” 
— — be published by Messrs. William Tegg 
and Co. 

A CostLy Picrurr.—The sale of a portion of the 
Novar collection of pictures formed by the late 
Mr. Hugh A. J. Munro took place at Messrs. 
Christie's Rooms on Saturday. e sale produced 
£44,522 17s.; but this does not include aelle’s 
Virgin with the Candelabra. The Times report of 
the proceedings says :—‘‘ After a round of applause, 
when the picture had been placed on the easel and 
the folding doors of the glass opened, Mr, Woods pro- 
ceeded to say that for a picture of such importance 
and high value it was not expected that many 
persons could compete for its possession ; and that, 
as he had stated at the opening of the sale, this was 
the only picture in the sale upon which any reserve 
had been placed. He was, therefore, instracted to 
offer it at 15,000 guineas. The naming of this 
price was received with no small surprise, and the 
audience seemed to consider that this was a tolerably 
safe limit, beyond which there would be no farther 
advance ; but after a grave pause, amid the breath- 
less suspense of his audience, the auctioneer, as if 
looking at some bidder before him, said, Fifteen 
thousand five hundred guineas’ to the surprise and 
astonishment of most persons. But no sooner had 
this surprise been got over than another announce- 
ment was given of 16,000 guineas amid quite a buzz 
of excitement, while several persons rose to look 
where the bidding came from. It was not from Mr. 
Burton, the Director of the N ational Gallery, for he 
was seen to remain from the first putting up of the 
picture a placid and silent spectator, and we were 
unable to discover where the advances came from. 
This state of wonderment was kept up while the 
auctioneer proceeded with perfect gravity to name 
‘ran increasing by five hundred guineas, pausing 

tween each, till he arrived at 19,000 guineas, when 
he — said, The picture is not being sold, 
gen emen,” and then, naming the last sum of 

,500 guineas, the hammer fell, and the auctioneer 
said, ‘‘The picture is bought in, gentlemen.” 
There was a general rising and burst of mingled 
disappointment and excitement, with a few hisses, 
such as we never in many years’ experience wit- 
nessed in these rooms. e general impression 
which we gathered from remarks on every side was 
that the 15.000 guineas first named was taken to 
be the reserve price, but it was now evident that 
this was not so, but that the real reserve was some 
sum above 19,500 guineas. On inquiry we found 
that Mr. Agnew did not make any bidding for the 
„ Madot na dei Candelabri,” and the presumption 
is that there was no bond fide advance over the 
15,000 guineas at which it was put up. After the 
sale was over it became known among some of the 
many virtuosi who had assisted at this most 
interesting and remarkable of auctions that another 
„Madonna dei Candelabri was in existence. The 
possessor of this picture had thought it right not to 
mention even the existence of this picture until 
after the Novar Raphael had been offered for sale. 
That condition having passed, in all probability be 
will feel at liberty to exhibit his Madonna det 
Candelabri,” and to tell how he became possessed 
of it. The finder, who, though he happens to be a 
most capable connoisseur, admits frankly that he 
bought it for a very insignificant sum at an auction 
at Christie's as a copy of the picture, not being 
able to see it through the veg"! dirty glass under 
which it was —. Here, then, we must leave 
this most curious and interesting discovery. ‘‘ St. 
Helena, the Vision of the Invention of the Cross,” 
by Paul Veronese, was bought by the authorities, 
of the National Gallery for 3,300 guineas, 
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“ Mr. Stanley has penetrated the very heart of the mystery of African Geography.” —TIMES. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 


NOTICE. 


WILL 


BE READY THIS WEEK. 


THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT: 


THE SOURCES OF THE NILE; 
AROUND THE GREAT LAKES, AND DOWN THE CONGO. 


HENRY M. 


* 


STANLEY. 


TWO VOLUMES, 150 ILLUSTRATIONS, NINE MAPS. 


N.B.—The Illustrations are from Photographs taken by Mr. Stanley (on Rouch's Dry 
Plates), or from Mr. Stanley's own Sketches, often made by aid of the camera image. 


Two Vols., Demy 8vo, cloth extra, price £2 2s. 


As a proof of the world-wide interest felt in Mr. Stanley’s 
Discoveries. it may be mentioned that simultaneously with the appear- 
ance of the English Edition the work will be published in America, 
Canada, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hungary, 


and other countries. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON. 


THE GOSPEL OF HOME LIFE. 


BY MARK EVANS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 4s, 6d. 
“A great deal of truth well put. The remarks on miracles are very good, and so are many other things in the 


volume.”—Contemporary Review. 


“The charming pages of this delightful little volume are the work of a writer thoroughly and intensely in earnest.”— 
man. 
Marked by gentle and tolerant thought and earnest purpose.“ — Westminster Review. 


C. KEGAN PAUL 


and CO. 


1, Paternoster Square, London. 


HE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for JUNE, 


CONTENTS. 
The Dread and Dishke of Science. By G. H. Lewes, 
Emilio Castelar. By M. E. Grant Duff, M. P. 
Asiatic Forces in our European Wars. By W. R. Greg. 
Shelley's Last Days. By Richard Garnett. 
The Politi-al A dventares of Lord Beaconsfield. III. 
Liberalism and Disestablishment. By Edward Jenkins, M.P. 
Charlies de Bernard. By George Saintsbury. 
The Future of Asiatic a James Hryce. 5 
The Transvaal and the Zulu utry. By J. Sanderson. 
Home aud Foreigu Affairs. 


Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
For Jung, 1878, price 2s. Gd. 
The Past, Present, and Future of Turkey, By Hie Highness 


Midbat Pasha. 

Small Pox and Compulsory Vaccination, By Sir Thomas 
Watson. 

The Future of English Women. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 


The Religion of the Greeks as Il ustrated by Greek Iuscrip- 
tions. 1 C. T. Newton. 

Voltaire Madame ou Chatelet. By Mrs. Clark. 

The Political Destiay of Canads. By Sir Francis Hincks. 

Mr. Froude and the Landlords of Ireland. By the Knight 


of Kerry. 
Readjustment of Church and State. By the Bishop of 
Glouces er and Bristol. 


The Social Origin of Nihiliem and P:ssimism in Germany. 
By Dr. Waldstein. 

Recent Science (supervised by Pr f Huxky ) 

Liberty in the East aud West. By the Kigh Hon. W. E. 
Gladstore, M. P. 


C. Kegan Peul and Co., London, 


(Te sean: COLLE GE. 


ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL, 
TuuRspvDAay, 27th June. 

Preacher —Rev. A. KALEIGH, U. b. 
Chairman—Sir C. REED, F.. A, LL.D. 
Divine Service at II o'clock ; co'd collation at 1.30. 
Stewards and donors of Five Guineas and upwards. 


O. A. Bartholomew, F sq. S. Saddington, Keq. 

8. Ellis, Esq. Ed. Smith, Erg. 

H. Lee, Esq. Saml. &m th, . treasurer. 
W. List, Erq. W. G. Soper, Exq, B.A. 

N. J. Powell, Esq. H. Spalding, Esq, 

F. Rumney, Esq. Il. Wrght, Eeq., J.P. 


Tickets for dinner and tea, 36., and for tea, le., to be 
obtained from the Secretsry, 13, Blomfield-street, London- 
will, EC. Early application, prior to the day, is necessary, 
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COMPLETION OF THE REV. DR. WADDINGTON’S 
CONGREGATIONAL HISTORY. 
Just published, Vol. IV., in 8vo, pp. 672, price 15s., cloth, 


r AL HISTORY continued to 
the year 1850, with special reference to the Rise, 
Growth, and Influence of Institutions and the loner Life of 
the Churches. By Jonn Wavpineoron, D. D. 


„Vol. I. 1200—1567; Vol. II. 1567—1700; and Vol. III. 
1700-1800, price 15s. each, may still be had. 


London: Longmans and Co. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LONDON. 


PainciraLs—Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS, 


„ Mrs. C. L. Batrourn & Prof. 
Morey, University Coll. 

oe oo „„ Prof. Benwriey, King’s Coll. 

Language ... „ Dr. MaAnpRov. 

German Language „ Dr. Waun, Dulwich Coll. 


Italian Lauf s oe „ Prof. Ferasro, LL.D. 
Ancient Modern History Dr. Kemsuzap, Dulwich Coll. 


Botan 


English Language .... „ G. E. Weer, , 
Physical Geography „ Prof. See.ey, —y Coll. 
use . „ Joux BTocxLxv, Esq, 


Piano ty — — — Louis Digest, 
Singing Organ „ Siguor Garcia. 
Drawing and Pain E. C. Mires, Esq. 


Geology and Biblical Studies Rev. J. W. Topp. D. D., F.G.8. 
Terms and Particulars on application to Tux PrinciPa.s. 
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HILL HOUSE 
WANDSWORTH. ACADEMY, 


First Master—ALEX. MILNE, B.A. (Lend.) 


Special arrangements for Young Gentlemen intendi 
Matri or Graduate. — 


Apply, Rev. Chas. Winter, Principal. 


IGH SCHOOL FO 
H EAST HILL HOUSE, was AA n 


Head Mistress—Miss D'ESTERRE HUGHES. 
Oral system. Educetion thorough. Room for a few Boarders. 
Apply to the Head Mistress, or Rev. Chas. Winter, 
Priucipal of St. John’s Hill House Academy. 


*. JOHN’S 
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BOARD, &c., IN LONDON, 
AT 
MR. AND MRS. BURR’S FIRST-CLASS 
BOARDING-HOUSE, 
10, 11, 12, QUEEN’S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY. 


Drawing and Dining-rooms, Bathroom, &c., and numerous 
Bedrooms. Established Twenty Leers. Terms, in print, 
forwarded on application. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.S 
SPECIALITIES. 


ALEXANDRE ORGANS 
FOR HOME USE. 


In consequence of rebuilding of premises, a number of 
these organ-like instruments will be sold at great reductions 
for cash, or on the Three Ycars’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type H, containing Dulciana, Flute, Principal, Vox humana, 
Gambs, Sub-bass, and Automatic swell Price 50 guineas. 
Reduced price, £35 cash, or £3 10s. per quarter on the 
Three Years’ System. 


ALEXANDRE ORGAN, 


Type A, conta ning Dulcisns, Leblich, Flute, Vox humana, 
Gamba, Diapason, Principal, Sub-bass, and Automatic swell 
(60 guineas). Reduced price £40, or £4 per quarter for three 
years. Other varieties at equally reduced rates. 

Full illustrated list free by post. 


CHAPPELL AND CO.’S 
SPECIALITIES IN 
ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


BY ALEXANDRE. 


NEW ORGAN HARMONIUMS. 
Five octaves, two pedals, suitable for cottage or school. 
Price seven guineas. 


GOTHIC MODEL, 


Carved oak, 10 stops, &c., 22 guineas, or £2 28. per quarter 
on the Three Years’ System. 


NEW ORGAN MODEL. 


Two rows of keys, five stops and sub-bass, Venetian 
swell, two knee , 28 guineas, or £2 16s. per quarter on 
the Three Years’ System. 


EXHIBITION CHURCH MODEL, 
Fifteen stops, 44 rows of vibrators, Venetian swell, 35 
guineas, or £3 10s, per quarter for three years. 


SPECIAL CHURCH MODEL, 


Eighteen stops, five rows of vibrators, &c., 50 guineas, 
per quarter on the Three Years’ System. 


A Liberal Discount to Schools and the Clergy. 
Full illustrated lists free by post, 


CHAPPELL AND CO., 
50, NEW BOND STREET. 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
IGHBURY HOUSE SCHOOL 


Headmaster—R. JOHNSTONE, M. A., LL.B., 
Assisted by six resident masters. 
Classics, Mathematics, Modern „ and thorough 
—— taught. The junior division trained by ladies. 
boys requiring a mild climate receive the greatest 
care. 

For Prospectus apply to Mrs. DUFF, the Lady Principal. 

The HALF TERM will commence Junz lern. 
HE ATHOLE HYDROPATHIC 


ESTABLISHMENT, PITLOCHRY. 
This magnificent Establishment is NOW OPEN for the 


reception of Visitors, * * f 
uses may be obtained ou apolicatiou to 
wi M ROY. Esq., M. D., Medical Superintendent. 
Pitlochry, June 8, 1878. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 
Guaranteed Pure Soluble Cocoa of the Finest Quality, with 
the excess = extracted. 
The Faculty pronounce it “ most nutritious, — 
digestible beverage for Breakfast, , or Supper, an 
invaluable for Invalids and Children.“ 
Highly commended by the entire Medical Press. 
Being wi t sugar, spice, or other admixture, it suits all 
better in all climates, and is four times the 
strength of cocoas THICKENED yet WEAKENED with starch, 
&c., and IN REALITY CHEAPER than such Mixtures. 
Made instantaneously with boiling water, a teaspoonful to « 
Breakfast Cup, costing less than a — & 
Cocoarina i LA VANILLE u the most delicate, digestible, 
cheapest Vanilla Chocolate, aud may be taken when richer 
chocolate is prohibited. 


In tin packets at Js. 6d., 3s., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 
Charities on Special Terms by the Sole Proprietors, 
H. SCHWEITZER & CO., 10, Adam-street, Loudon, W. C 
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THE WEEK. 


The Congress of European Plenipotentiaries, 
which is to commence its sittings at Berlin to- 
morrow week, will be an imposing assembly, 
and will have to settle problems far more 
intricate than those which engaged the atten- 
tion of the diplomatists who met in Paris in 
1856 after the Crimean war. It is expected 
that Prince Bismarck will preside, and that, 
should circumstances prevent Prince Gortscha- 
koff from undertaking soserious a responsibility, 
Count Schouvaloff, who has gone to St. Peters- 
burg for final instructions, will act as the chief 
representative of Russian interests. The other 
principal Plenipotentiaries of the signatory 
Powers will be Couut Andrassy for Austria, 
M. Waddington for France, Signor Corti for 
Italy, and Savfet Pasha for Turkey. The nomi- 
nation of both Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury, together with Lord Odo Russell, to 
represent England on the occasion will probably 
have the effect of inducing other Powers to send 
second Plenipotentiaries of more than ordinary 
distinction. It is believed that the Congress, 
besides examining the provisions of the San 
Stefano Treaty, and bringing them into har- 
mony with the Treaties of 1856 and 1870, will 
endeavour to settle the Eastern Question on a 
comprehensive scale. It may be confidently 
expected,” says the Journal de St. Petersbourg, 
„ that the labours of the Plenipotentiaries will 
end, not in a mere temporary patching up, but 
in a series of arrangements founded on a con- 
sideration of the real causes which have pro- 
duced the repeated crises in the Exst. The 
result will, it is predicted, be worthy of the 
European Areopagus, will give Russia no 
reason to regret the blood she has shed for the 
emancipation of Eastern Christians, and will 
discourage only the enemies of general pro- 
sperity and gradual progress. 


The question how far the secondary States 
interested in the ultimate settlement will be 
represented at Berlin, depends upon the decision 
of the Congress itself. Roumania, Servia, 
Greece, and possibly Montenegro, will no doubt 
claim to be heard, and in some shape allowed 
to state their case. It is expected at Oonstan- 
tinople that the claim of Greece to annex Thes- 
saly, Epirus, and Orete will be favourably 
considered, and at Bucharest, that Russia will 
be satisfied with the recovery of a portion of 
Roumanian Bessarabia, leaving that portion of 
the territory which adjoins the mouth of the 
Danube in possession of Roumania. 


But whatever may be the new adjustments 
of territory agreed upon at Berlin, the success 
of the negotiations for the assembling of the 
Congress has created great consternation among 
the Turkish Pashas, who had hoped by means of 
England and the good offices of Mr. Layard to 
have recoyered at least a considerable portion of 
the Ottoman territory ceded to Russia. Oon- 
stantinople continues to be the focus of incessant 
intrigues, the aim and result of which are alike 
incomprehensible. The Grand Vizier of a week, 
Ruchdi Pasha, has been superseded, and his 
place filled by Savfet Pasha Mahmoud 
Damad, the Sultan’s brother-in-law, an 
upprincipled man steeped in corruption, 
has suddenly been cashiered, and Mustapha 
Pasha appointed Minister of War. The Sultan 
himself seems to be a prey to periodical panics, 
if not the victim of insanity. He trusts no one, 
and the leading generals, Osman Pasha and 
Mehemet Ali, are under suspicion of being 
inimical to his rule. Thus at the moment of 
the meeting of Congress, we have evidence thet 
the Turkish governing, or misgoverning, classes 
are the same as ever—selfisb, grasping, iu- 
capable, and intriguing, even when their coun- 
try is passing through a most serious crisis. 


The second dastardly attack on the life of the 
Emperor William, though happily without a fatal 
result, has inflicted wounds upon His Majesty 


which are the occasion of no little anxiety. 
Several of the small shot have been extracted, 
but two of the pellets near the main artery 
of the wrist will be allowed to remain that they 
may be expelled by the efforts of nature. 
No fever has supervened, and according to 
yesterday evening’s report the Emperor's 
bodily health keeps up, and he enjoys rest and 
nourishment. By way of precaution, the Crown 
Princo, who refuses at present to be appointed 
Regent, will be invested with partial powers. 
The assassin, Nobiling, who shot himself after 
the criminal act, still remains alive, though 
not likely to survive, and he has confessed that 
the attempt was the result of a conspiracy, and 
that he was chosen by drawing lots. The Ger- 
man people have been stupefied by this second 
attack on a popular and kind-hearted sovereign 
towards the closeof his longand succeseful reign. 
The country,” says a telegram from Perlin, 
literally trembles with the shock, and the dis- 
grace is deeply felt everywhere.” It is probable 
that the measures proposed to be taken against the 
Democratic-Socialist organisations, which were 
lately rejected by the German Parliament, will 
now be revived, and that the Government will 
take action with or without the sanction of the 
Legislature. 


Amid the agitation and apprehension caused 
by this second attack on the Emperor, the 
calamity to the German ironclad in the English 
Channel, which occurred a few days before, and 
resulted in the foundering of the Grosser Kur- 
fiirst and nearly 300 lives, has been well-nigh 
forgotten in Germany. There is no doubt that 
the catastrophe was caused by the mistake of 
the steersman on board the König Wilhelm. 
The serious injury sustained by both ironclads 
in this collision illustrates the perils which will 
be incurred by these costly monsters of the deep 
in future naval engagements. 


Amid great difficulties the Irish members 
have succeeded in securing a debate in the 
House of Commons on The O’Oonor Don’s 
vague motion, affirming that the unsatisfactory 
condition of Irish education requires the im- 
mediate attention of Parliament, with a view 
of extending more generally and equally the 
benefits of such education. The debate, 
which commenced on Friday, was chiefly 
remarkable for the speech of Mr. Lowe, 
who said that what Ireland wanted was 
not merely improved University education, but 
good secondary schools. The right hon. gentle- 
man renewed his former suggestion that, as the 
endowment of a Roman Oatholic University 
was an impossibility, the best solution of the 
difficulty would be a university which would 
have no conrection with teaching, but would 
merely examine and give degrees and prizes; 
thus avoiding the denominational difficulty. 
We are sorry that the Irish members scorned 
this feasible proposal, which would no doubt be 
highly distasteful to the Vatican, which moves 
the Irish bishops, who move the Irish members. 
The debate, which was brought to an abrupt 
conclusion by the sad and sudden death of Mr. 
Wykeham-Martin in the library of the House, 
was renewed on Monday, and The O’Conor 
Don’s resolution was rejected by 200 to 67 votes. 


One of the hardest conflicts of the session yet 
impends. The Government, wise in their 
generation, and not unmindful of the general 
election that ‘‘looms in the distance,” are 
resolved to set themselves right with the far- 
mers. A few days ago the country gentlemen 
met Sir Stafford Northcote in caucus, and urged 
that the Cattle Plague Bill should be pushed 
forward at all costs, even if the County Admini- 
stration Bill should go. Well, the obedient 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has actually with- 
drawn the latter measure, and the former having 
been passed by the House of Lords, the tug-of- 
war will soon commence in the Commons under 
the auspices of Mr. Forster, who was one of 
the members of the committee which last year 
inquired into the whole subject, and indeed 
protested against the conclusions of the majority, 
The object of the Cattle Diseases Bill is to extir- 
pate the contagious diseases which bave for some 
years past decimated our flocks and herds, espe - 


cially the foot-and-mouth disease. In respect to 
home-bred animals there are stringent regula- 
tions having that object in view, but a good deal 
of latitude is allowed to the Privy Oouncil in 
enforcing them. But the bill allows no option 
in respect to foreign fat cattle. They are all to 
be slaughtered without option at the port of 
debarkation. In fact, the bill virtually destroys 
without adequate reason an important impoit 
trade. Last year some 97,000 foreign cattle 
were brought into our ports, of which only 
about a dozen were found to be diseased. On 
this flimsy pretext not less than one-fifth of the 
meat consumed in the United Kingdom is to be 
arbitrarily cut off, ata time when animal food 
has attained the highest price known for the 
last forty years. Foreign competition is to be 
crushed out for the benefit of stock · breeders and 
farmers, and at the cost of the consuming public 
It is this Protectionist bill that Mr. Forster is 
prepared to oppose, by moving as an amend- 
ment on the second reading :—*‘‘ That, in the 
opinion of this House, the slaughter at ports of 
landing of all fat cattle from the Oontinent 
would restrict the supply and increase the cost 
of food, and therefore should not be made com- 
pulsory in all circumstances by Act of Parlia- 
ment.“ As the bill will come on soon after 
Whitsuntide, it behoves all who resent this un- 
called-for revival of Protection in respect to 
animal food to be up and stirring. 


A singular fatality rests upon all efforts to 
put in force ecclesiastical law against Ritualist 
excesses. It is true that Lord Penzance has 
actually suspended Mr. Mackonochie for three 
months. But that clergyman is prepared to 
contest his lordship’s right to discharge the 
functions of Dean of the Arches, on the ground 
that, though he was appointed by the Primate, 
his patent has not been confirmed by the Dean 
and Chapter of Westminster, and that he has 
not taken the neces-ary oaths. There is, there- 
fore, aconsiderablechance that Mr. Mackonochie, 
like Mr. Tooth, will prove too strong for the law. 
The Rev. J. Edwards, of Prestbury, has also 
shown that it is possible to defy Lord Penzance 
with impunity. He was sentenced to imprison- 
ment, but some technical flaw in the proceedings 
against him has been discovered, and the time 
for obtaining an order for his incarceration has 
expired. All this will encourage the Ritualists 
and greatly strengthen their hands. 


Following in the wake of the United Presby- 
terians, the Free Ohurch General Assembly, 
which met last week in Glasgow, had a long 
discussion on Scotch disestablishment. The 
result was a great discomfiture not only of Dr. 
Begg, but of Sir Henry Moncrieff. The leader 


in favour of the maintenance of the Establish- 
ment; Sir Henry, who wants delay till he sees 
the prospect of a settlement satisfactory to him- 
self, got 134 votes; while no less than 400 
members of the Assembly gave their su 
Dr. Adam, who proposed a clear and uncom- 
ising resolution in favour of di 
ishment. The result is . * 
created great perturbation in urch 
„ 8 aes, Ge sitti of 
place simultaneo in Edin . 
facts mentioned — show 
need 29 for that imi 


hurch not only raises 200,000“. a 
more for home purposes than the Established 
Church—giviog to each minister a minimum 
income of 200/.—but supports more exten- 


co 
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the ter of the sitting of the Free 
Assembly was taken , a with the so-called 
he cases, especially that of Professor Smith, 
of Aberdeen. It is probable that the 


proceedings against this accomplished divine 
will create very little 1er south of the 
Tweed, and we are glad to observe that Dr. 
Rainy showed some signs of liberality in dealing 
with the charges inst Mr. Smith, who was 
partially acquitted. The course taken by 
the Assembly seems rather adverse to true 
biblical criticitem; so rigid are their rules of 
interpretation and so narrow the latitule 
allowed to their clergy. We should be glad to 


hear that Professor Smith is for the future left 
unmolested in his learned researches. 
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SKETCHES FROM THE GALLERY. 
Hos or Commons, Monpay Nicurt. 


The Select Committee on Public Business is 
approaching the conclusion of its labours. In the 
meanwhile Obstruction in the House of Commons 
is growing increasingly audacious and systematic. 
In prospect of the sitting on Thursday last, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had made a calcula- 
tion which showed that, whilst six nights had been 
spent on the Civil Service Estimates, only thirty- 
three votes had been agreed to, leaving yet a hun- 
dred to be dealt with. At the rate of progress 
established it will require eighteen nights to dispose 
of these ; and there being just eighteen Government 
nights before the time when the House begins to 
think of the holidays, everything was bappily 
arranged, supposing the whole duties of Parliament 
were to pass the Civil Service Estimates. But it 
has other things to do; and in sober truth the aritb- 
metical statement which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made on Thursday brought home with 
startling force the position in which the House was 
placed by the obstinacy and recklessness of a few 
of its members. 


Poor Sir Stafford, who shrinks from strong 
measures, as an over-indalgent mother might shrink 
from the probably highly desirable process of casti- 
gating a recalcitrant child, followed up this state- 
ment by what was an eloquent evidence of impo- 
tency. Instead of proposing anything by way of 
docking the privileges of the Obstructionists, he 
mildly announced that a careful selection of the 
estimates had been made. All that were likely to 
raise objections in the minds of Mr. Parnell and his 
friends bad been postponed, and therefore he hoped 
they might make a fair night’s progress. There 
was no certainty that this appeal would touch the 
heart of Mr. Parnell, and H.M.’s Ministers were 
agreeably surprised when that distinguished per- 
sonage rose and announced that, as he did not 
feel much interest in the votes that were to be 
brought forward, he would allow the House to get 
supply.” But, on pain of withdrawing his consent, 
he insisted upon delivering a long speech, in which 
he endeavoured to show that, so far from obstructing 
the business of Parliament or injuring the affairs of 
the nation, he was the best friend to both; and 
that, next to the interests of Ireland, he had most 
closely at heart the welfare of Great Britain. It 
was amusing to watch hon. members on the Conser- 
vative benches whilst Mr. Parnell was making a 
speech which wasa masterpiece of polished insolence. 
They felt that the hong member for Meath was 
dragging his coat arena, anxious that 
someone would -N. and so give him an 
occasion for an affray. Much anxiety was dis- 
played on the Ministerial bench with respect to the 
Admiral, who could with difficulty be restrained 
from emitting one of his stupendous yawns, cough- 
ing one of his significant coughs, or otherwise 
indicating his infinite contempt and distaste for 
persons who presumed to differ from Her Majesty's 
Ministers. But the Admiral was kept in order, and 
the patience of every member being equal to the 
demands upon it, Mr. Parnell finished with what he 
described as the necessity for moving an adjourn- 
ment. 

Thus the House was in committee by five o'clock, 
and Sir H. Selwin-Ibbetson beamed with the prospect 
of getting a large number of votes together. But it 
soon became apparent that, whatever may have been 
Mr. Parnell's intention, it was impossible for him aud 
his friends to refrain from obstruction. Matters went 
on quietly enough for the first two or three hours, 
aod though progress was slow still votes were 
agreed to. By ten o'clock, dinner being oom- 
fortably disposed of, and the evening having 
agreeably set in, Mr. O’Donnell raised a diversion 
by pleasantly referring to the recent inquiry into 
the McCarthy case as ‘‘a sham.” Mr. Raikes took 
prompt objection to the use of this offensive word, 
and thus opened the floodgates of talk. Mr. 
Parnell, with] evident satisfaction throwing off the 
comparative restraint he had placed upon himself, 
forthwith opened fire upon the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Nothing can better indicate the relent. 
less character of Obstruction in the House of 
Commons than the manner in which Sir Stafford 
Northoote is attacked by Mr. Parnell. The main 
fault of the Chancellor of the Exchequer as leader 
of the House lies in his positive inability to take 
the offensive. He is the mildest-mannered man 
that ever led the House, and he appears therefore 
a fit object for the contamely of Mr. Parnell, to 
whom it is well known he has in private, as in 
public, shown himself solicitously courteous. On 

Thursday Mr. Parnell read the right hon, gentle- 
man & severe lecture on his occasional absence 
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from committee of supply, an accusation which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer meekly bore, as 
well he might in the presence of a few 
hundred gentlemen who know something of the 
strain upon his energies, seeing that he is Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, leader of the House, and 
chairman of at least one committee, and site for 
several hours during the week. After an interval 
of half an hour between the first row raised hy Mr. 
O'Donnell, Mr. Parnell promptly backing him up, 
there arose a second. Mr. O'Donnell having 
intimated his opinion that the statement of the 
chairman of committees was incorrect, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was goaded into re- 
monstrating against this breach of Parliamentary 
order, but, with characteristic weakness, the powers 
that be did not carry their objection to the length of 
insisting upon Mr. O'Donnell withdrawing his 
offensive remark, and he has the satisfaction of 
reflecting that he has succeeded in overriding one 
of the strictest rules of the House. 

Friday was marked by something that partook of 
the character of a tragedy, and which threw so deep 
a gloom over the House that it was found necessary 
immediately to adjourn. Mr. Wykeham- Martin, 
the member for Rochester, being seated in the 
library writing letters previous to taking his seat 
in the House, was suddenly stricken with death, 
and died within a few minutes of the attack. 
Already members were aware of the death of Mr. 
Russell Gurney, which had appeared earlier in the 
day, and when question time arrived, Mr. W. H. 
Smith had the painful duty of confirming the intel- 
ligence of the running down of the German iron- 
clad with a loss of upwards of 300 lives. The 
Irish members had obtained the night for the dis- 
cussion of University Education in Ireland, and 
though there was a strong desire to have an adjourn- 
ment, the Chancellor of the Exchequer did not 
interfere. But after the space of an hour anda 
half it became clear that it was impossible under 
the accumulated gloom to continue the work of the 
House. Many bers went home without waiting 
for an adjournment. Those who remained sat 
whispering to each other, unmindful of the speeches 
that were being made. It was felt that the initia. 
tive should come from the Irish members; and whilst 
others were discussing the matter and arranging 
who should make the motion, Sir George Bowyer, 
seizing the opportunity, which for once in his life 
secured for him a respectful hearing in the House, 
took the words out of the mouth of the hon. 
gentleman opposite and moved the adjournment. 
This was at once acceded to, and the House went 
home after the briefest and the gloomiest sitting 
witnessed for many years. 

To-night the momentous announcement, so long 
delayed, was made in both Houses, and the meeting 
of a Congress is placed beyond doubt. It was 
expected that such a statement would be made; 
and, probably because the conclusion was foregone, 
there was very little anticipatory excitement, and 
neither House was nearly so full as it has been at 
earlier and less important stages of the prolonged 
drama. The proceedings were conducted strictly 
according to fashion, and, with the exception of a 
little jest which Lord Beaconsfield managed to intro- 
duce for the amusement of their lordships, nothing is 
to be gained by reading the reports of the proceedings 
in the Houses. When Lord Beaconsfield first went 
to the House of Lords, their lordships were inclined 
to receive with polite frigidity his attempts to be 
jocose. But now they are as completely under his 
domination as were the Commons, and are pre- 
pared to laugh consumedly whenever his lordship 
cracks his little joke. That of to-night was not of 
first-rate quality, and was, as is too frequently the 
case, based upon the misrepresentation of an oppo- 
nent’smeaning. Lord Granville said that the absence 
of two such important personages on a mission, with 
respect to which they were vested with autocratic 
powers, would reduce the remainder of the Cabinet 
to the position of mere cyphers. Lord Beacons- 
field demurred to this, and playfully suggested 
that the absence of two such important personages 
as himself and Lord Salisbury would rather increase 
the importance of those left bebind. Earl Gran- 
ville took exception to the eelection of the Prime 
Minister as a Plenipotentiary on various technical 

nds. But of course the actual objection is that 
rd Beaconsfield has already too successfully 
assumed the powers of an autocrat, and that this 
unpreoeden departure from Constitutional 
usage was another step in that direction. But of 
course neither in the Lords nor in the Commons 
did the leaders of the Opposition do more than hint 
dislike. In the Commons the greater part of the 
evening was occupied in discuesion of Irish Uni- 
versity Education, introduced by The O’Conor Don, 
and interrupted on Friday by the untoward death 
of Mr. Wykebam-Martin. 
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Correspondence, 


THE REV. T. GREEN ON THE CONGREGA-.- 
TIONAL UNION, 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 

Sir,—My letter in your issue of May 22 was 
confined to an explanation of what I said in the 
late Congregational Union debate on a point which 
was imperfectly stated in your report of it. On 
this the Rev. T. Green raises a discussion which 
really involves the whole question of the action of 
the Union—a discussion which he might raise as well 
on any of the speeches which were delivered in 
support of that action, or on any of the arguments 
contained in the speeches, as on the few words of 
mine which he selects for criticism. I do not know 
how to deal with his letter—partly because I infer 
from your kindly notice of my pamphlet some 
weeks ago, that your columns are not open for a 
general discussion of the question which has 
agitated the Congregational body, and partly 
because, even if they were, I am not prepared to 
embark on an undertakiug so large and indefinite, 
and which would require the repetition of much that 
I have said already. 

As to the point which Mr. Green has selected 
for comment, I confess I find it difficult to dis- 
cover the force or bearing of his remarks on the 
resolutions adopted by the Assembly of the Union, 
Mr. Green does not question the correctness of my 
statement as to the actual condition of the French 
Protestant Church. Nor do I understand him to 
question my opinion as to the impossibility of two 
such opposites and irreconcileables as the French 
Orthodox and the French Rationalistic co-existing 
in amicable communion in any voluntary church, 
But (a] The Congregational Union is not a church. 
Granted! (ö) The Congregational Union is not co- 
extensive with Independency. Granted! What 
then? May such irreconcileables as Orthodoxy and 
Rationalism co-exist in amicable communion in the 
Congregational Union because it is not a church? 
And is it not competent for the Congregational 
Union, because it is not a church, to say, by resolu- 
tion, that such a “‘ communion would be inconsis- 
tent wita the very basis of its existence? Is a 
“‘church” the only society that has a right to 
determine its own conditions of membership, and to 
pronounce a judgment on what is inconsistent with 
them? The Congregational Union has not ‘‘ taken 
on itself the functions of a church.” It has only 
exercised the rights of every voluntary association. 

Some may not know what the Congregational 
Union really is. But its constitution, published 
annually in the ‘‘ Congregational Year Book,” sup- 
plies the information. ‘‘ The Union shall consist of 
representative members, honorary members, and 
associates.” The representative members are dele- 
gates appointed by Congregational churches. The 
honorary members are retired pastors, who are 
elected by open vote of the Assembly. The 
associates are pastors and members of Congrega- 
tional churches, who are not delegated, but who 
become personal members on a money payment. 
The privileges of the last of these classes are 
limited ; and the first of these classes is evidently 
the most important. There are few Congregational 
churches in England, probably, which are not 
represented, either directly by the first class, or 
indirectly by the last. Among the objects of 
the Union, the first stated is this— To uphold 
and extend Evangelical religion, primarily in con- 
nection with churches of the Congregational order.” 
And what the recent Assembly of the Union has 
done is neither more nor less than to declare that 
they regard the ‘‘ Evangelical Religion,” for the 
upholding and extending of which it exists, an 
essential condition of religious communion in 
Congregational churches.” This is the terrible 
deed which, we are told, has opened a new door 
upon a region bristling with dangers — in fact, the 
first step towards the suicide, speedy or tardy, 
to which the Union is being ‘‘ tempted.” 

Mr. Green speaks of an artificially-stimulated 
panic,” bat who or what has artificially stimu- 
lated it, I cannot divine. Certainly not my pam- 
phlet, which, I think, has done something to allay 
fear or panic, and to reassure brethren as to the 
real character of Congregationalism, and the grounds 
on which it is entitled to separate itself from 
Rationalistic ministries without wrong either to 
individuals or to churches. 

I am, yours truly, 
JOHN KENNEDY, 


May 31, 1878. 


OUR OLD BOYS. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist. 
Sin, —-May I beg the insertion of the following, 


| offering, as it does, to those who have benefited by 
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our benevolent institutions an example worthy of 
imitation. The writer, now a prosperous gentle 
man, encloses a cheque for 251., with a request that 
his name may be entered as an annual subscriber 
of two guineas, and says :— 

Jam an old Lewisham boy, and have intended 
for years past to become a subscriber. I fine 
myself for neglecting to do so in the amount of 
cheque enclosed, and will attend to the subscrip- 
tion if you will kindly remind me at the proper 
season. 

It is a great gratification to me to be in a 
position to acknowledge this obligation to the dear 
old alma mat-r, which has my best wishes for its 
continued success. 

Of the 600 boys who, since its foundation, have 
passed through the school, there must be many 
living who, if not equally prosperous with the 
writer of the above, are more or less able to help, 
and on whom, if so, a moral obligation surely rests, 
to acknowledge, and in some measure repay, the 
benefits they have received. 

To all such I venture to present the example of 
the writer, and to say Go and do thou likewise.” 

Iam, sir, yours truly, 
JOSIAH VINEY, President. 
Congregational School for the Education 


Jyne 8. of the Sons of Ministers. 


Beligions and Benominutional Rews, 


THE FRIENDS’ YEARLY MEETING. 
(Szconp Nortek.) 


The proceedings of the Yearly Meeting were con- 
tinued until Friday last, when they concluded, 
after ten days’ duration. Amon the further 
business was a review of the 
society’s annual expenditure, which was considered 
to be very small in amount as compared with that 
of other denominations. A special subscription of 
2,0001 was requested for the coming year’s e 
per ry — ion from some mem — 
might be requi on account of the expenses 
South African American deputations. 

Mr. Tuzroporse Harris, of 
ee 1 vx gave Se 
meeting a very — account the mis- 
i there recen 


labours y undertaken by bim, 

in —— with Mr. Isaac Sharp, of Middles- 
Lag and Mr. Langley ＋ Leeds. 
kindness Christians of all denominations in the 
Cape Colony. Sir Bartle Frere, the Governor, had 
r with o.coquess thal they weall propere 
asylums, with a requ wo ea 
6 for the Government on any ion — 
which might to them to be needful in those 


in: t tutions ; Anglican Bishop of Cape Town 
had given them letters of inteodeoticn te all the 
Colonial ; whilst the leading men of the 


Dutch Reformed Church had everywhere received 
them with cordiality and openness. The Moravians 


also were full to welcome the party, 
having heard S of the accept- 
able of Mr. 8 amongst their confra- 
ternity in Greenland and or. Atone of the 


South African stations, Mr. Sharp was welcomed 
by the wife of a Moravian missionary there, who 
had previously been the wife of a Moravian visited 
by him in Greenland. Her former hasband having 
died, she had again entered the married state, but 
in the warmer regions of the far South. Al 

the accounts given to the Yearly Meeting of the 
success of the African tation were so satis- 
factory, that it was cheerfully and promptly 
resolved to contribute any further ex 

for the further labours of Mr. and his 
companions, Mr, Harris bas generously contri- 
buted 300/. towards the expenses of the delegati 

The divided conditions of the Western 
Yearly Meeting” of Friends in Indiana claimed 
further serious attention, and it was decided to send 
a deputation thither from the — Society 
with a hope of restoring harmony. ‘The delegates 
> gr ne are Mr. J. Bevan Braithwaite, of London, 
— . — of rang py eee 

, 0 an . Joseph John 
Dymond, of tord The exceeding and 
go-ahead impulsiveness of the American Friends 
was evinced by a curious illustration during the 
London gathering last week. On Friday morning, 
at a large prayer meeting of the Friends, one of the 
American ministers present rose, towards the end of 
the excrcises, and announced, ‘‘ Now then, Friends, 
we have thirty minutes left, or just time for thirty 
prayers and speeches.” English Friends are not so 
rapid in their exercises, but rather desire to cherish 
a more deliberate and reverent solemnity on such 
occasions, 

A report was read from North Carolina informin 
the London Meeting that their contribution o 
1,500“. last year had of great use in promoting 
the higher education of young men for teachers in 
the Southern States. 

On Tuesday evening, Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., 
delivered, request, an interesting address on 
Peace, in which he called upon the younger Friends 
in particular to continue the anti-war labours of 
their fathers and of such honoured members of their 
body as the late Joseph Sturge, Joseph Pease, 

Robert Charleton, and J. Tregelles Price. This 
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xpenses, 
that 3,000/. / 


ighton Buzzard, 
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address made a very favourable impression, and 
elicited much approving comment both at the time 
and subsequently. 

Mr. Edmund Sturge, on the part of the Anti- 
Slavery Society, also availed himself of an oppor- 
tunity of inviting the increased interest of the 
Friends in that de ent of philanthropy. He 
stated that teveral hundred thousand human beings 
annually perish, chiefly in East Africa, through the 
continuing horrors of slavery in those regions. He, 
however, informed the meeting that, in great measure 
owing to the Parliamen Committee moved for 
by the late Mr. Charles Gilpin, the coast transport 
and Zanzibar slave traffic had greatly diminished. 
The Meetiog acknowledged, in emphatic terms, its 
deep senxe of the value of the long-sustained 
labours of Mr. Starge and his colleagues, especially 
of Mr. Joseph Cooper, in this important department 
of beneficence. It was remarked also, that such 
services in rescuing the bodies of men from slavery 
and degradation, also raised their minds and souls, 
and was a true ministry of God. And it was added 
thatsuch services, together with the kindred labours 
to deliver mankind frum intemperance, disease, and 
— might be as much a ministry of the 

ospel as any preaching from pulpits or platforms. 

One of the most anima discussions of the 
Yearly Meeting arose out of the question of the 
een vy of the police and the magistracy—a topic 

rought forward in a valuable address on the Peace 


question, pre by a committee at the request 
of the assembly. Some of the speakers considered 
that there was no logical position for the Church to 


take, as a Christian „ in advocating peace 
amongst other Christians, but that of entire faith 
in for protection, although in the kingdoms of 
this world a policy of expediency might be looked 
for. Some Friends also spoke of the difficulty of 
drawing a line of demarcation between the defen- 
sive violence of a policeman acting under magisterial 
orders, as in a riot or a burglary, and the similar 
defensive vivlence of the soldier, acting under the 
orders of the State; against the disorder and 
murder introduced by a foreign invader. But the 
nderating expression of the Meeting was 
that social order needed the services of both police 
and istracy, as 11 tor their distinctive 
object the preservation of | e and property, whilst 
1 a even in resisting invasion, were destroyers 
of life. 

Interesting and encouraging reports were received 
from Mr. James Long, the Friends’ agent in the 
distribution of subscriptions to the war victims in 
Turkey. It appeared that, through his exertions 
and persuasion, both of the contending parties in 
ia had spared the school-houses and other 
— erected by the contributions of the 
Friends. 

The Yearly Meeting concluded with religious 
exhortations and prayers. 


The Rev. James Legge, on his removal to Cater- 
ham, after a at Hanley of nearly thirteen 
years, has been presented by the tion with 
ining 100 guineas, a set of Wedgwood 
vases, and an expressive of appreciation 
and esteem, bearing 190 signatures. 

MILE-END-ROAD CHAPEL.—The seventh anniver- 
sary of the pastorate of the Rev. D. M. Jenkins was 
celebrated on May 26, when sermons were 
by the Revs. 8. Minton, M. A., and Dr. Aveli On 

ay 28 a public tea-meeting was beld, at which an 
elegant timepiece was presented to the pastor by 
the church and 2 and a davenport to 
the pastor's wife. the report presented it 

peared that 286 members had been added to the 
beak: and the Sunday-school increased from 250 
to 520. Addresses were delivered by the Revs. W. 
Marshall, J. Brierley, A. Strawbridge, and several 
of the deacons. 

BeprorD UNION oF INDEPENDENT AND Baptist 
CuurcHes.—The annual meeting of this associa- 
tion was held at Bedford on the 29th ult. The Rev. 
G. S. Barrett, B. A., of Norwich, preached in the morn- 
ing at Howard Chapel, and the Rev. H. Platten, of 
Birmingham, in the evening in Bunyan Meeting. 
At the public meeting in the afternoon (the Rev. 
J. Brown in the chair), addresses were given by the 
Rev. J. C. Burnett, R. Hoskin, J. Tuckwell, 
Messrs. G. W. Spong, T. Bowick, G. Carruthers, 
and the secretary (the Rev. W. P. Irving). A 
resolution was paseed expressive of sympathy with 
the Countess Russell in her bereavement, and 
recording the obligation felt by the Nonconformist 
churches for the services which, through a long and 
honourable life, were rendered by the late earl to 
the cause of civil and — liberty. 

Orrn-AiR Missiox.— The — annual 
meeting of this mission was held on Monday 
evening at the Royal Academy of Music, in Hanover- 
square, under the presidency of Sir John Kenna 
way, Bart., M. P. Mr. John MacGregor, the hon. 

, read a paper full of facts and figures 
recounting the history of the society during the 
twenty-five years of its existence. He was followed 
by Mr. John Kirk, the secretary, who read the 
report for the past year, showing the income to be 
1,206/., and the balance in hand 23/. The number 
of members was 344, and the number of stations 
regularly sustained in London, over 100. The — 
number of 637,460 tracts had been distributed, 
and 289 special visits paid to races, fairs, &c. The 
speakers afterwards were the Kev. Thomas Champ- 
ness, the Rev. A. J. D. DOrsey, Mr. Joseph 
Weatherley, and T. A. Denny, Next Sunday, 
185 clergymen and ministers have promised to bring 


the subject of open-air preaching before their | 


congregations. 


— mee ow — 


Ipswicn.—The service in connection with the 
recognition of the Rev. W. Scott (late of Lower 
Edmonton), as the pastor of Tacket-street Chapel, 
Ipswich, was held on May 22. E. Goddard, a} 
(a deacon and treasurer of the church), presided. 
The attendance was very large, including many of 
the Nonconformist ministers of the town and dis- 
trict. The Rev. T. M. Morris (Baptist) offered 
prayer. A deputation from the church at Edmonton 
was present, and addressed the meeting, referring 
to the high sense in which Mr. Scott’s labours were 
regarded by his late church at Edmonton, and 
the deep regret felt at his removal, although 
recognising that his call to Ipswich was one tbat 
could. not be questioned. The chairman briefly 
stated the manner in which Mr. Scott had been 
brought before the church, and the circumstances 
which led to his invitation to the pastorate at 
Tacket-street. The Rev. J. Wayman, of Black- 
pool, Lancashire, bore testimony to Mr. Scott's 
work at Manchester prior to his removal to Edmon- 
ton, and congratulated him and the Ipswich friend 
on the union that had taken place. The Rev. S. 
Hebditcb, of Clapton Park, commended Mr. Scot* 
to their earnest prayers and sympathies, and referred 
to the great generosity and kindness the church 
had shown to the widow of their late pastor. The 
Rev. T. Wickbam Tozer, on behalf of the Congre- 
gationalists, and the Rev. T. M. Morris, on behalf 
of the Baptist and other Nunconformist churches, 
and E. Grimwade, Esq., on behalf of the Suffolk 
Congregational Union, welcomed very heartily and 
affectionately Mr. Scott to Ipswich and to tte 
county. After a very brief but feeling response 
by Mr. Scott to the kind welcome he had received 
from all, the meeting was closed with prayer and 
the benediction. 

Tux Curistian Community.—The anniversary 
of this society was held on Monday week in the 
hall, Bethnal-green, Mr. Robert Baxter in the chair. 
From the report read by the secretary it appeared 
last year 400/. had been received towards the reduc- 
tion of the debt on the building, which is utilised 
for evangelistic work all the year round, the “et 
room of which last year had been used by 2, 
readers, To the lib had been added twenty 
volumes, the gift of His al Highness the Prince 
of Wales. e agents of the society had paid reli- 

ious visits to the workhouses of Shoreditch, 

green, St. 2 St. Luke's, 
Clerkenwell, Holborn, Highgate, and Poplar, and 
have thus 6,000 people under their care, and two 
of the chaplains bore testimony to the benefits of 
the labours of the agents of the society. In all the 
“fast winter there had been the 


y 60,000 hearers. There had 
besides a tract distribution of 290,000. Amongst 
the ers were—the * Mr. F. Bev 
the R. C. Billing, the Rev. J. W. Tyler, an 
others. The f ing resolution was adopted :— 
That this meetin aware of the very un- 


p ed by the Christian community during the 
past century in their oy of labour, and pray 
that the Head of the Church by his Spirit 
may uphold those engaged in the work and further 
raise up other faithful servants of the Lord Jesus 
Christ to perpetuate the agency.” 

Sussex Home Missionary AND County Asso- 
CIATION,—The spring meetings were held at Pet- 
worth on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 28 and 29. 
On the former day the affairs of the Union occupied 
the attention of the ministers and delegates, and in 
the evening a public meeting was held, presided 
over by the Rev. J. R. ison, M. A., when 
admirable addresses were delivered by the Revs. 
H. * Pet worth; W. Stallybrass, London ; J. 
Rhys Evans, Brighton; and E. Storrow, secretary 
to the association ; and Mesers. Crick and Tuck, 
evangelists of the society. On Wednesday morning 
a public conference was held, presided over by the 
Rev. H. Rogers, when two excellent papers were 
read introductory to consideration of the subjects 
to which they related. Con m, its 
witness to our own time,” b e Rev. A. Reed, 
B. A., of St. Leonards, and How can the Christian 
life of the members of our churches be elevated? 


by the Rev. C. R. Howell, of Hastings. Since the 
annual meeting last October the following ministers 
have settled in the county: — The Rev. C. kester, 


at Preston, Brighton ; Kev. T. Sherratt, at Uckfield ; 
Rev. T. A. Saville, at Rye. Rev. J. P. Hutchiuson 
leaves Crawley for nor; Rev. A. Warner, Hen- 
field for Romsey sand Rev. W.Gooby, Cuckfield, 
on account of ill-health. The following resolution 
relative to the Eastern Question was proposed by 
D. Friend, Esq., of — pn seconded by the Kev. 
R. Hamilton, and adopted :— 

That this meeting of the Sussex Home Missiovary 
Society and County Association beys to express its hij:h 
approval of the course pursued by the Right Hon. W. II. 
ladstone, the Right Hon. John Bright, aud others, in 
the interests of peaco, and cherish the hope that ther 
reistent efforts in this behalf will be crowned with 
rge aud lasting success. 

The association has nine evangelists and three 
evangelistic pastors in the county, and gives aid t 


several new and weak churches and places supplic:| 
by laymen out of an income of nearly 1, 200“. per 
annum, 


— 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION, 


The invitations to the Congress have now been 
issued from Berlin, and that Tuesday next, the 
llth of June, is the date fixed for its assembling. 
The Morning Post states that Lord Beaconsfield is, 
with Lord Salisbury and Lord Odo Russell, to 
represent Great Britain, and that the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, with a consider- 
able staff, intend to leave England on Thursday, and 
will probably go by sea to Hamburg, in one of Her 
Majesty's ships, with perhaps an escort. 

A — from Vienna says: — The unexpected 
news that Lord Beaconsfield himself is to attend 
with Lord Salisbury has excited here the most 
lively satisfaction, ‘being regarded as boding well 
for a successful termination of the omy — On 
the part of Austria, as you know, Baron Haymerle, 
Ambassador in Italy, will accompany Count 
Andrassy. For France it is supposed that M. de 
St. Vallier, the resident Ambassador at Berlin, will 
second M. Waddington, as M. D Oubril is supposed 
to be destined as second Plenipotentiary at the 
side of Count Schouvaloff. Italy likewise seems 
to contemplate making the resident Ambassador 
at the Court of Berlin second Plenipotentiary, 
Count Corti acting as the first ; while it is under- 
stood that Herr von Biilow will assist Prince Bis- 
marck. As to the mode of discussion, the announce- 
ment of the Agence Russe that the Congress will 
only have one sitting, determine the bases of peace, 
sign the treaty, and make arrangements for carry- 
ing into effect the detaile by a Conference of Am- 
bassadors in Constantinople, is regarded as perhaps 
too expeditious, That a certain division of labour 
in committees to work out various questions of 
detail may be resorted to, as was the case iu the 
Conference at Constantinople, and that some sort of 
complementary work by the Ambassadors at the 
Porte for carrying into effect the stipulations of the 
Congress will be found necessary, is, indeed, very 
probable; but in this particular instance, where 
so much depends on these very details, it is not 
believed that it will be sufficient for Con to 
confine itself merely to settling the bases of peace, 
leaving the rest to a Conference of Am ors at 
Stamboul.” 

It seems quite decided that Prinee Gortschakoff, 
whose state of health is still the same, will not go 


to the 

The Russian Imperial family have left St. Peters- 
burg for Tsarkoe Selo. General Ignatieff has left 
for Kieff on leave of absence. 

The Commissioners sent by the Porte to investi- 
gate the causes of the rising in the Rhodope moun - 
tains have returned to nstantinople. They 
report to the Government that 30,000 well-armed 
8 occupy impregnable positions, and that 
the Russian forces acting against them find them- 
selves powerless and stand upon the defensive. The 
insurgent leaders, in their replies to the Commis- 
sioners, stated that they could place no confidence 
in the ians, who were powerless to repress the 
excesses of the Bulgarians. 

A Conservative dail ee has published a de- 
scription of some of the Indian troops at Malta— 
the 3lst Bengal Native Infantry, as seen by its own 
correspondent, ‘‘Good soldiers”! one of their 
British officers said with pride; there is hardl 
one there who has not committed his justifiable 
homicide.” Some of the same corps are further 
described as ‘‘ semi-civilised barbarians, with blood- 
shot, wolfish eyes, furtively darting looks hither 
and thither, and having the quick, stealthy gait of 
the panther.” ‘These are the gentry on whose 
military virtues the Prime Minister would rely not 
only for the maintenance of the Empire but for its 
extension. 


The Vienna correspondent of the Daily Telegraph 
states that Roumania and Servia are endeavouring 
to obtain the consent of the Powers to their admis- 
sion to the Congress, and that if that consent should 
be given Montenegro and Greece would also claim 
edmission. Austria, however, it is added, would 
probably not consent to meet Servia, and certainly 
not Montenegro, on the footing of independent 
States. Austria's views as to the San Stefano 
Treaty were explained on Friday by Count 
Andrassy to the Delegations. He said that what 
he desired was a real peace, and not an arrange- 
ment that would entail fresh complications. 
Austria had no desire to obstruct the development 
of the Christian populations, but in the delimita- 
tion of the small neighbouring States her natural 
communications with the Fast must not be severed. 

A Blue Book has been issued by the Foreign 
Office N correspondence respecting the 
insurrections in Thessaly and Epirus. It contains 
233 tel and despatches, extending from Feb. 
11, 1878, to May 15. On April 9 Lord Salisbury 
wrote to Mr. Wyndham, requesting bim to assure 
the Greek Government that Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment were 7 to exert all their influence to 

revent the absorption into a Slav State of any 

reek population ; but to represent to them that a 
continuance of insurrectionary movements in the 
Greek provinces was the surest mode of bringing 
about such a calamity. The Groeks, his lordship 
added, would“ best consult their own interests by 
remaining absolutely quiescent pending the decision 
of Europe.” Consul Blunt 2 an interview with 
the insurgent chiefs on April 23, and they were 
anxious to get an assurance from England that if 
they laid down their arms their cause sbould not be 
injured, To this request Lord Salisbury replied on 
April 25 by telegraph that Mr. Blunt may be 
author sed to assure them that the Hellenic cause 
Wil] not be injured by their acceding to the advice 


of Her Ma Government, and that ay mon 
will ——— secure a full and favourable hear- 


ing for Greece at the Congress. On April 26 Lord 
Salis bury, writing to Mr. Wyndham, says:—‘‘I 
have to state to you that Her Majesty’s Government 
do not believe that the Hellenic cause will suffer in 
the estimation of the Congress by the retirement of 
the insurgent bands, but they will undertake to state 
explicitly in Congress that the pacification which 
they hope may be secured is due to their interposi- 
tion, but for which the struggle would have con- 
tinued. They cannot, however, pledge beforehand 
the decision which the Powers assembled in 
Congress may arrive on any question of territorial 
adjustment. 
he Porte has drawn up a memorandam, to be 
presented to the Congress, giving a history of the 
negotiations at Adrianople and San Stefano, which 
preceded the conclusion of the Treaty of San 
Stefano. The memorandum states that the negotia- 
tions lasted only seventeen days, during which dis- 
cussion was impossible, as the propositions were not 
at once submitted in their entirety, but were brought 
forward separately with permanent pressure tending 
to precipitate matters. The resolutions taken were 
adopted blindly and hastily, and at each article the 
Turkish representatives met with signs of impa- 
tience, ironical comments, and threatening observa- 
tions from the Russian plenipotentiaries. At the 
least objection offered on the Turkish side, the 
Grand Duke Nicholas threatened to terminate the 
armistice, and declared that if matters were not con- 
cluded before the anniversary of the Czar’s accession 
to the throne, negotiations would be broken off. 
When the Turkish plenipotentiaries objected to the 
extension of the — boundaries, the Grand 
Duke, states the memorandum, 
Russian army to advance on Constantinople, but 
withdrew the order the following day. The same 
threat was renewed on each su uent occasion 
that any difficulties were raised by the Turks, On 
the anniversary of the Czar’s accession the Grand 
Duke Nicholas demanded the acceptance within an 
hour of several important remaining articles of the 
treaty. The boundaries of the new Bulgaria were 
fixed according to Russian information declared to 
be absolutely correct, whereas the memorandum 
points out that ethnological documents afterwards 
roved to be erroneous. The questions of the war 
indemnity and of the Turkish cessions of territory 
— Russia were settled at the last moment in a few 
ours. 

A telegram from Constantinople in the Daily 
News says :—‘‘ The Palace is in the greatest straits 
art telegraphed to the Vali of Smyrna, begging 

to the i of Smyrna, i 
for — — thousand piastres for the — 
hold expenses of the Sultan. The Vali answered 
that he had not as many The grocers to 
whom the Palace is in debt refuse to furnish provi- 
sions for evensmall amounts. The money raised by 
loan is instantly swallowed by debts. Things are 
now as bad as ever. Besides this the Sultan, it is 
said, has fits of madness, in which he amuses him- 
self by smashing everything in the apartments of 
some of his women whom he suspects of havin 
had a hand in the conspiracy. He ordered Murad 
and family to be sent into exile. With difficulty 
Sadyk persuaded him to revoke his decision, and 
then the Sultan turned on him in fury, and ordered 
him out of his presence. He refuses to speak to or 
to see Osman Ghazi, and sees plotters and enemies 
on every side.” 

The situation in Constantinople causes some fear 
that a collective action of the Powers will be neces- 
sary as proposed by the German Governmeut in the 
Berlin Memorandum. 

According to a report from Berlin, the duration 
of the Congress will probably not exceed a fort- 
night, and that Prinve Bismarck will preside. 
England will not, it is said, insist upon the aban- 
donment of the article respecting Bessarabia ; but, 
on the other hand, this stipulation will be strenuously 
opposed by Austria. 


ve orders for the 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF 
THE EMPEROR WILLIAM. 


We regret to record another attempt to assassi- 
nate the Emperor of Germany. As His Majesty 
was taking his customary drive at two *— 0 
Sunday afternoon he was fired at from the second- 
floor window of No. 18, Unter den Linden, the 
house eastward of the spot where the former 
attempt to assassinate him took place. The charge 
of shot struck the Emperor, who had his hand 
raised to his helmet returning the salutations of the 
public on the side walk, and wounded him in several 

laces, about thirty small shot striking him in the 
ace, head, both arms, and back. The Kaiser fell 
back ; his chasseur jumped down from the box and, 
getting into the carriage, raised the Emperor in his 
arms. The vehicle was at once surrounded by a 
crowd of agitated people, but no time was lost in 
turning and driving to the palace, where the 
wounds were at once examined by Drs, Lauer, 
Wilnes, and Langenbeck. A number of small shot 
were extracted from the wounds, and the loss of 
blood was considerable, but none of the wounds 
lead to the belief that there is any immediate 
danger, His Majesty suffered severe pain, but did 
not lose consciousness for a single moment. A 
bulletin issued at midnight states that he had slept, 
had asked for water, becf-tea, and wine, and had 
conversed with the physicians in his usual manner. 
The assassin is named Dr. Karl Edouard Nobiling. 
He is said to be an employé in the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and to have beon in the habit of attend. 


ing Democratic-Socialist clubs. He was born on 
April 10, 1848, at Kollno, near Birnbaum, has been 
living in Berlin during the last two years, and has 
resided at No. 18, Unter den Linden since the 
8 of January last. Immediately after 
the d was committed, the landlord rushed into 
the room to arrest the would-be assassin, but was 
shot down by Nobiling, who then fired upon 
himself with effect. The people who burst into 
the house were for throwing him out of the window 
to the crowd outside, who were screaming in a 
frenzied manner for his blood; but the constables 
successfully resisted the efforts to get hold of him, 
and sent for the police-van, into which, about forty 
minutes after he had fired at the Emperor, he was 
conveyed, laughing in a semi-hysterical, semi- 
idiotic manner, and taken to the Hausvoigtel. The 
agitation in Berlin is, as may well be imagined, 
beyond description. Immediately on the news of 
the attemp assassination reaching London, the 
Crown Prince and Princess, who were staying at 
Hatfield on a visit to the Marquis of Salisbury, 
were telegraphed for, and left at 8.25 in the evening 
for Dover en route for Berlin. The landlord, or 
rather hotel-keeper—for it was at a chambres- 
garnies establishment where the attempted assassi- 
nation was made—who was shot by Nobiling, is in 
avery critical condition, the shot having struck 
him in the chin and passed through and out of his 
neck, The driver of the police-van, who, as a 
matter of precaution, drove through the gateway 
of the house and into the courtway to receive the 
prisoner, was struck by the arch as he passed 
underneath and instantly killed. 

At a further judicial investigation, held on Mon- 
day, Nobiling confessed that he held Social-Demo- 
cratic opinions, and had repeatedly attended meet- 
ings of that party. The prisoner further stated 
that for the last eight days he had the intention of 
shooting the Emperor, as he considered it would 

romote the welfare of the State were its Head to 
removed. | 

A Berlin letter says :—‘‘ Before losing conscious- 
ness Nobiling was examined by the Public Prose- 
cutor and Judge of Inquiry in presence of his 
mother, who had been fetched to identify the 
prisoner. He admitted that he earnestly sympa- 
thised with Ultramontanes and Socialists, that he 
had accomplices, and that though he had no reason 
to spare them, he would mention no names just then. 
He owned that the office of shooting the Emperor 
had devolved on him by drawing lots, and that he 
believed it would be to the public interest were the 
head of the State remov The German public 
have thus to confront the terrible possibility of the 
existence of a Socialist conspiracy to take the 
Emperor's life, in which men of rank and culture 
are concerned. Nobiling's habit of receiving 
artisans in his rooms seems to justify the inference 
that the alleged conspiracy includes men of diffe- 
rent ranks. Like Hödel, he had his photograph 
taken a few days before committing the crime. 
There is but one melancholy opinion as to the 
disgrace involved in these recent horrors. 


LOSS OF A GERMAN IRONCLAD AND 
NEARLY 300 LIVES. 


A fearful disaster befell the German ironclad 
equadron which left Wilhelmshaven on Thureday 
night for Plymouth, on its way to Gibraltar, by 
which one of them, the Grosser Kurfiirst, was 
sunk, and three huodred and odd men have 

rished. The 1 eemy which comprised the 
— Kügig Wilhelm, the flag-ship, and a 
des vessel passed Dover about nine o'clock on 
Friday morning at about a quarter of a mile distant 
apart. When passing Felkestone this distance was 
considerably less. Fishermen who were near them 
state that they were then within talking distance. 
On nearing Sand the Grosser Kurfürst ported 
her belm to avoid two merchant ships coming from 
Folkestone, and the König Wilhelm, the fing-ship, 
also altered her course, with the result that she ran 
into the port side of the Grosser Kurfürst. All 
accounts agree in attributing the catastrophe to an 
error on the part of the helmsman of the Konig 
Wilhelm, which was being steered by hand, owing 
to a defect in her steam steering apparatus. It is 
stated that great coolness and courage were dis- 
ee by both officers and men after the collision. 


A number of Folkestone fishing-boats were 
happily close at hand, and rendered great assistance 
in saving life. The Grosser Kurftirst heeled over 
rapidly, and hundreds of men on board were seen 
crowding on the upper deck and leaping into the 
sea. In a few minutes after the collision the 
turret-shipsank. The König Wilhelm was severely 
damaged about the bows, but her water-tight bulk- 
heads saved her, and she was able to lower several 
boats, which joined those of other 1 in savip 
life. In this work they were assisted by tugs an 
boats from the shore; but despite all efforts 3 
shocking loss of life occurred. Hundreds went 
down in the ship, and their fate was peculiarly 
horrible, cooped up as they must have been in the 
dark recesses of the vessel, and with no possibility 
of eecaping from the effects of the explosion of the 
boilers on the one hand or the overwhelming inrush 
of the waves on the other. Many others, doubtless, 
were drawn beneath the water in the swirl that 
would follow the disappearance of the mighty hull. 
The following statement relative to the cata- 
strophe was made by Richard May, master of the 
fishing smack Emily :—‘‘ My boat, in company 
with the rest of the fishing boats, was returning to 
Folkestone Harbour when we noticed three large 


jronclads coming down, A barque was fetching off 
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from the shore, when the i 

noticed her and ported her helm a little so as to 
clear the barque. The other vessel (the König 
Wilhelm) immediately pulled her helm hard-aport 
and ran into the Grosser Kurfürst, striking her 
jast in the fore part of her mizenmast. She imme- 
diately be to sink, with her head to the north- 
east, on her broadside. She went down five 
minutes after she was struck in fifteen fathoms of 
water. When we saw her struck, we immediately 
ran after her, and were on the spot almost directly 
after she foundered. All hands on board the 
Grosser Kurfiirst jumped over the weather side 
into the sea. We picked up twenty-seven, in- 
cluding three petty officers. The other — piok ed 
up some of the men, who were afterwards all taken 
on board the King William. There were 500 men 
on board, 300 of whom were drowned, The boilers 
did not explode, but the steam must have scalded 
many who were in the water. The King William 
lost her jibboom and had her bow stove in. Every 
endeavour was made to stop the breach with ham- 
mocks, &.“ The lifeboat from Sandgate and a tug 
from Dover went out to the scene of the disaster, 
but were too late to render much assistance. The 
ill-fated ship went down with the flag floating from 
her mast denoting ‘‘ sinking.” 

The total number of men who lost their lives by 
the collision is now ascertained to have been 284. 
The 1 of the ship was 497, all told; of 
these 216 wero picked up, but three have since 
died from exhaustion, making the total number of 
the saved 213, considerably less than one-half of the 
whole. Of those saved twenty-three were officers. 
Six officers lost their lives—namely, an engineer, 
the paymaster, and some junior officers. ptain 
Montz was not drowned, as was reported. He 
went down with the ship, but being a good swimmer 
he came to the surface and was d on board a 
steam pinnace. Being overcrowded the pinnace 
was i and the captain again sank, He 

to into another boat, which was also 
capsized, and for the third time the captain had to 
struggle for his life. He was almost unconscious 
when brought on board the flagship. A dreadfal 
fate befell some thirty unfortunate sailors who, in 
spite of the commands and entreaties of the boat- 
Swain, who was standing on the forecastle, threw 
ves over the bow and endeavoured to swim 
away. Bat the sinking ship was too fast for them, 
and they were caught in the netting which is 
stretched under the jibboom, and, thus entangled, 
were carried down with the ship. 

The German ironclad König Wilhelm was taken 
into dock at Portsmouth on Saturday, where she 
she now lies waiting the decision of the respective 
Governments of England and Germany as to what 
shall be done. She is much injured, the damage 
would probably take four or five months to * 
good, but it is only intended to make such repairs 
at Portamouth as will enable the ship to return to 
Wilhelnshaven to undergo a thorough refit. 

The diver sent down to examine the Grosser 
Kurfurst on Sunday made the following report :— 
„Vessel in fifteen fathoms completely capsized 
bottem up, and resting on her turrets, with head to 
north-west. No appearance of wreckage on sur- 
face, except spar, sup topgallant yard, visible 
at low water, but only hanging by three inches of 

Saw no bodies.” 


man-of-war 


e sea bottom where the Grosser Kurfiirat lies 
is very solid, so that she will not sink further. 
About half a mile to the southward lies the wreck 
of a 


ago. 


2 which foundered about five years 
wreck of the Northfleet lies about nine 
miles to the west. The Grosser Kurfurst lies in 
the pathway of all steamers going down Channel, 
and it will be necessary to blow her up or raise her; 
the latter, rr 

At Portsmouth, on Monday, an inquest was held 

the bodies of three of the sailors belonging to 

German ironclad, the Grosser Kurfiirst, who 
had been rescued, but who had afterwards suc- 
cumbed to the exhaustion and exposure they had 

The difficulty arose, that as the colli- 
sion between the Grosser Kurfürst and the König 
Wilhelm occurred more than three miles from the 
coast, an English court had no power to pronounce 
upon the coupes of culpability, if any, which rested 
upon the different commanders. The coroner, there- 
fore, confined his inquiry to the actual cause of 
death, the jury returning a formal verdict to the 
effect that the deceased died through the sinking of 
the Grosser Kurfürst. 

Admiral Batsch’s report to the Emperor states 
that an order of the officer of the watch being mis- 
understood by the man at the helm, the Ong 
Wilhelm, after making way for a foreign vessel, 
turned to larboard instead of starboard, which 
caused the collision with the Grosser Kurfürst. 
The three ironclads were originally at a hecto- 
metre's distance. 


THE LATE EARL RUSSELL. 


In the House of Lords on Friday Eart GRANVILLE 
said : I hope it will not be regarded as presumptuous 
in one who was for forty years connected with the 
late Earl Russell in Parliament if I put a question 
of which I have given private notice. Looking to 
Lord Russell's political and personal claims upon 
it, I think the public will not be unwilling to 
make recognition of the services of so distin- 
guished a statesman, whose name has been con- 
nected so long with the political history of the 
country, I believe that Her 4 Govern- 
ment share in these feelings, there having been 
some commynications on the subject. I do not 
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know whether the First Lord of the Treasury feels | 


himself at liberty to state what has passed. The 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD: Her Majesty and Her 
Majesty’s Government felt that they were only 
expressing the general feeling of the nation when 
they offered that the interment of the great states- 
man whom we had lost should be public, and that 
he should be buried in the venerable Abbey, in the 
shadow of which, as it were, his youth was edu- 
cated, and the grealer part of his eminent career 
was passed. It was, of course, impossible to 
come to any decision upon such a subject with- 
out making ourselves acquainted with the — 
of his family, and with the desire, were it ex , 
of the departed himself. I will not say i regret 
the result, because I am sure it has been brought 
about by feelings and considerations with which we 
must all sympatbise, and which all of us must 
respect; but I have, almost within the last few 
moments, been authoritatively informed that the 
widow of this illustrious man declines this public 
mark of the veneration of the nation in conseyuence 
of the express declaration in the will of Earl Russell 
that he should be buried with his family and his 
ancestors in Buckinghamshire, 

In the House of Commons on Monday, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer informed the House that 
it had been the intention of the Government to 
ee a public funeral for Lord Russell—to whose 

istinguished public services he paid a fitting 
tribute—but it was not in accordance with the 
feelings of his family or of his own direction. Lord 
Hartington said a few words in recognition of Lord 
Rassell’s great position as a statesman. 


Yesterday the remains of Earl Russell were, in 
accordance with his wish, interred in the family 
mausoleum at Chenies, near Rickmansworth, in 
Buckinghamshire, At five o’clock in the morning 
the procession, which cunsisted of a plain hearse, a 
mourning coach, and two private carriages, the first 
containing the youthful Earl Russell, grandson of 
the late earl, and the Hon. Rollo Russell, and the 
second some of the servants of the family, left Pem- 
broke Lodge, Richmond, by road, for Chenies, where 
it arrived shortly after eleven o'clock. About noon 
the procession left the residence of the rector, the 
Rev. Lord Wriothesley Russell, brother of the late 
earl, for the church, among the mourners being the 
Dake of Bedford, Lord Arthur Russell, rd 
Charles Russell, Lord Alexander Russell, Lord 
Edward Russell, Lord Herbrand Russell, the Earl 
of Bradford, Viscount 1 (representing the 
Queen), Farl Fortescue, Earl ran vill the Earl of 
Minto, the Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, the Earl of 
Dalkeith, Lord Ribblesdale, the Earl of Lichfield, 
Viscount Melgund, the Marquis of Tavistock, the 
Earl of Durham, the Duke of Abercorn, the Duke 
of Buccleuch, Lord Claud Hamilton, Lord George 
Hamilton, Lord Frederick Hamilton, Lord Erneat 
Hamilton, The Marquis of Lansdowne, Admiral 
Elliott, Mr. C. Romilly, Mr. A, Romilly, Mr. 8. 
Morley, M.P., and Mr. Pease, M.P. Deputations 
from ford, Luton, and the British Foreign 
School Society were also in attendance, 
service was performed by the Rev. Lord Wrio- 
thesley Russ assisted by the Rev. C. T. Ward, 
and a deep impression was ny om on all present. 
The mausoleum is reached from the church through 
carved oak gates, and contains some superb monu- 
ments to the Russell and Bedford families. In the 
vault below rest the remains of nearly a hundred 
members of the family, and into this the oaken 
coffin, covered with crimson velvet and bearing the 
inscription :—‘‘ The Right Hon Jobn Earl Russell, 
K G, born 18th of August 1792, died 28th of May, 
1878, aged 88 — was lowered. Among the wreat 
of flowers which rested on the coffin was one of snow 
white purity, which bore the inscription :—“ A 
mark of regard from Queen Victoria.” 

The villagers and tenants on the estate of the 
Duke of Bedford were present in large numbers. 
While the coffin was being removed to the family 
mortuary the choir a portion of a well-known 
hymn commencing at the words, When our heads 
are bowed in woe.” After the remains were de- 

ited in their place close to those of the late earl’s 
Rest wile and those of the late Viscount Amberley 
and his wife, the people in the church were allowed 
to enter the vault. e monuments of the Russell 
family, extending back for more than 200 years, are 
very numerous, and in an excellent state of 
preservation. 

At a meeting of the London committee of depu- 
ties of the British Jews, held yesterday, Mr. Joseph 
Mayer Montefiore, president, in the chair, an ad. 
dress of condolence was unanimously voted to 
Countess Russell. 


IN MEMORIAM. 


Joux, EARL RUssELL. 
Born August 18, 1792. Died May 28, 1878. 
(From Punch.) 
The Golden Wedding, but three weeks ago, 
Of bim and Liberty, his mistress dear 
And now the true old heart, which then beat slow, 
Is stopped, and England bows beside his bier, 


Remembering the brave work of that long life 
Which — the light when France, in Mauad 


mood, 
Mad with the shock of oid and new at strife, 
Strove to give Liberty fresh youth by blood; 


Rousing a horror, that from those who wrought 
guoh deeds in Liberty's most sacred name 

Had spread to Li reclf, till thought 
Of her grew hateful and men sp ber name, 


— 


But he was of the few of firmer heart, 
Who kept the Goddess and the godless throng 
Of ber blood-drunken worship apart, 
Held her truths fast, and did her shrine no 
wrong. 
For they had drawn their faith from purer springs, 
Where Liberty sat side by side with Law, 
O’erbearing howl of mobs and hest of Kings, 
With Order for their guide who came to draw. 


So, from the first day of his public life 
Unto the last—some sixty years and more— 
As Liberty’s liege knight he served, in strife 
Of good with ill, whate’er name either bore. 


Content to wait, but still with trust to win, 

In God's fight, for God's cause—the good of man: 
Oft battled, but with heart to re-begin 

To-morrow what to-day’s strength failed to span. 


Whatever victory stands writ in light 
O’er crime, hate, ignorance, fair claim denied, 
O’er Wrong usurping arms and place of Right— 
His name is written at that conquest’s side. 
Others might change their colours and their cause, 
Some, whose weak eyes slow opened to the light, 


Some, who in fear of p 3 prayed for — : 
His road was ever on, — right to right. 

The faiths his youth had held when held by few, 
He lived to see the faiths of most and best, 


Till in their wake the common herd they drow, 
And shaped the law, and stood for truths confest, 


Rare fortune! It was given his to see 
The fulness of the day whose dawn he saw, 
The harvests ered, at whose sowing he 
Had heard fhe seed proclaimed not worth a straw. 


No wonder if, with all he had done and known, 
He held him somewhat stiffly, in the trust 
That where he showed the way ‘twas fer Ay: 
That all his would-bes, would; „ must. 
bes,” must. 
——— him cold and proud who judged by 
ows, 
Not knowing what a fire was at his core, 
What springs of love ‘neath that bard surface 1 
9 flowers that seeming sand - waste bred 
re. 
9 when sorrow came his hearth to share 
i 


th sadness love and reverence could not cheer 
N seen how pride could bow, how faith could 


And trust in God make even darkness clear. 
He lived to see the fifty years complete 
From his first: battle won in Freedom's cause; 


Like one that h 'twixt sleep and waking sweet, 
The songs that tell of May-time in the shaws, 


Epitome of Hews. 


The weather at Balmoral is lovely, and the 
Queen takes daily walks and drives in the neigh- 
bourhood x — Saturda * Rev. I. 
— — Her Majesty and Princess Beatrice 

ing t. 


The Queen and Court are e to return from 
Bslmoral to Windsor towards the end of June. 

A levée was held at St. James s Palace on Mon- 
day by the Prince of Wales, on behalf of Her 
mp see which the presentations were about 300 
in number. 

It was announced that the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany would dine with Lord Bea. 
consfield on Friday, but subsequently the state- 
oe ea 2 N Pg 

m peri ighnesses dined evening wi . 

Mrs. Goschen, and the Prime Minister enter. 
tained the Austrian Ambassador, Lord Salisbury, 
and others. The Crown Prince and Princess have 
since spent two days with the Marquis and Mar. 
chioness of Salisbury at Hatfield, but were hastily 
summoned to Berlin in uence of the 
on the Emperor's life, and Dover by 
steamer on Sunday pight. Their children have 
gone to Eastbourne. 

Count Schouvaloff left town on Friday ev 
for St. Petersburg, travelling by the train 
steamer which conveyed the Crown Prince and 
Princess of Germany en route for Berlin. 

The Earl and Countess of Derby and Lady Mar- 
garet Cecil left St. James’s-equare on Saturday 
afternoon for Knowsley, where they intend stay ing 
several weeks. 

The Empress Eugenie and Prince Louis Napoleon 
aid à visit to the Crown Prince and Princess of 
ermany, at Buckingham Palace, on Saturday. 

The report to the effet that Lord Hartington is 
about to be married to the daughter of a well- 
known Liberal peer is denied, 

Sir Edward Watkin, M. P., has presented 2 
statue of Mr. John Bright, M. P., to the Manchester 
Corporation. 

A banquet in connection with the Hervey Ter- 
centenary was held at the Royal College of si- 
cians on Saturday, when about one h 
guests aod Fellows of the College dined together 
in the — The chair was occupied by the 
President the College, Dr. Risdon Bennett 
F. K. S., who was supported by the Marquis of 
Ripon, Viscount Cardwell, Mi. Spencer 8 
Mr, Gladstone, Mr. Lowe, Professor Owen, D 
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fessor Huxley, Mr. John Birkett, Mr. Simon, and 
others. 

Mr. Gladstone has left London to attend the 
funeral of the Duchess of Argyll, at Roseneath, 
N.B. He will spend some days at Hawarden, and 
is expected to return to town on the 12th. 

The death is announced of the Right Hon. 
Russell Gurney, M. P. It was somewhat unexpected; 
but it seems that Mr. Gurney caught cold while re- 
turning from the House of Commons on Monday 
night week, was subsequently attacked with bron- 
chitis, and died on Friday morning. It is only 
three months since Mr. Gurney retired from the 
Recordership of the City of London in consequence 
of failing health. He was seventy-four years of 
age, was born at Norwood in 1804, educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, called to the Bar at 
the Inner Temple in 1828, made a Queen's 
Counsel in 1848, and appointed Recorder for 
London in 1856. Mr. Russell Gurney was one of 
the Commissioners who inquired into the Jamaica 
disturbance twelve years ago, and also went to the 
United States to settle the legal points in the 
Treaty of Washington. He was a Conservative, 
and sat for Southampton, for which borough he was 
first elected in 1863 He was the author of the 
Publio Worship Regulation Act. 

Mr. Forsyth, Q.C., has informed the electors of 
Marylebone that he will not offer himself as a can- 
didate at the general election. The Conservatives 
have adopted as his successor Lord Headley, a 

oung Irish „ and Mr. r Hunt. Sir 

homas Chambers will, it is said, offer himself for 
re-election. The Liberal Three Hundred have 
held a meeting with a view to combined action. 

According to the London correspondent of the 
Leeds Mercury, Mr. Grey is not likely to sit for 
South Northumberland. At the preliminary 
scratiny of the votes in the presence of agents of 
the respective members, nine of Mr. Grey’s papers 
were found to be bad, while only tbree were vitiated 
on the other side. In consequence it is hinted that 
Mr. Grey will, in all probability, permit Mr. 
Ridley to take le possession. The matter 
will not, of course, be formally settled till Mr. 
Justice Field on the scene on the 24th inst. 

At the invitation of the Greenwich Liberal Five 
Hundred, Mr. Otway, formerly M. P. for Chatham, 
has consented to contest the borough at the next 
election. ä 

The Conservatives of Rochester have adopted 
Mr. W. 8. 8. Karr, of Lowndes-square, London, as 
their candidate. 

The Liberal Two Hondred of Southampton, on 
the a — a 11 F. 
mously adopted Mr. Henry Mason Bompas, 0 
as & "candidate for the benendh The writ is 
ex before the end of the week. 

cricket match between the Australian team 
and the Yorkshire County Eleven ended on Satur- 
day in the victory of the Australians by six 
wickets, 

At Kennington Oval on Monday the Australian 
cricketers commenced a match with a Surrey 
eleven. Surrey won the toss, and going in first 


succeeded in scoring 107, while the Australians in 
their first innings made 110. The second innings 
of Surrey was commenced, and eleven runs 


were put for the loss of one wicket. In 
—1 of the wonderful play recently exhi- 
bited by the Australians, great interest was excited 
by this match, the number of s during the 
being estimated at between 13, 


f 


and 


E 


tothe Daily News the Royal Commis- 
recommend an extension of the term of 
propose that forei who give 


0 
81 
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: 
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. 


ion 
to a royalty in favour of the 
should be introduced into our 


of the House of Commons 
e Bill was held in 
The Chan- 


Bill, 1 though it 


— 7 the County Go 
ight necessary ut vern- 
ment Bill. This course has taken. . 


Some experiments which have just been made at 
Manchester point to a new departure in the plating 
of ironclads. Sir Joseph Whitworth claims to have 
produced an armour-plating which is absolutely 
invulnerable to artillery. e plates are formed of 
fluid · oom steel, and built up in sections 

of concentric rings 1 7 4 — 1 disc. 
rings prevent any c u y the 
force of impact from ing beyond the limits of 
the section that receives the blow. The plates 
have thus the hardness of steel, without its lisbility 
tocrack. So far, the trials have proved remarkably 
successful. 

The latest statistics of education in Ireland seem 
be satisfactory. In the report of the Education 
Commissioners just published it is stated that the 
total school fees and subscriptions are increasing in 
amount, having been for 1875, £84,000 ; for 1876, 
£107,685; and for 1877, £119,377. There are now 
10,489 teachers in Ireland in connection with the 
National Board. 

The Liv 1 Peace Society have petitioned the 
Queen anent the notorious music-hall war song 


which she was said to have honoured with her 
atronage. A reply has been received from the 
ome Office that the petition has been duly laid 
before the Queen. 

A Ladies’ Dress Association was inaugurated by 
a dinner on Friday. Captain R. W. Kelly, R. N., 
presided. The association is established for the 
sale of ladies’ dress of all kinds on the principles of 
the co-operative societies; but only shareholders 
are supplied, and the profits on shares are limited 
to 6 per cent., any surplus beivg returned to the 
—.— in proportion to their purchases. The 

uildings include a refreshment and writing room 
for ladies, 

Eugene Marie Chantrelle, who poisoned his 
wife—after subjecting her to a long course of ill- 
treatment—in order to secure the sum for which 
her life bad been insured, was hanged in Edia- 
burgh on Friday. The convict was attended in 
his last moments by the minister of the Tolbooth 
Church, to whom he said that although he had 
often defended atheistival opinions, ‘‘he had now 
returned to the simple faith of his boyhood.” He 
manifested extraordinary composure on the scaf.- 
fold, but made no confession. 

The quantity of wheat sold during the past week, 
according to the return of the offic: rs of Excise, was 
33,548 qrs., at an average price of 50s. 4d. The 
quantity sold in the correspondivg period last year 
was 26,376 qrs., at an average price of 66s. 11d. 

On Saturday afternoon Sir J. M‘Garel Hogg, the 
chairman of the Metropolitan Board of Works, in 
the presence of a number of members of that body, 
opened the New Central Fire Brigade Station in 
Southwark Bridge-road, to which establishment the 
headquarters of the brigade have been transferred 
from Watling-street. 

A new public recreation-ground for Lewisham 
parish was opened at Sydenham ou Saturday. It 
is seventeen-and-a-half acres in extent, and has been 
purchased for 8,5001, towards which the Metro- 

litan Board of Works contributed one-half, the 

wisham charities 1, 000“., and the remaining por- 
tion of the purchase-money was raised by private 
subecription. 

In the first three months of the tory year 
twenty new School Boards were established, cover- 
ing districts with a total population of about 36,000. 
The total number of School Boards now established 
in England and Wales is 1,859. The total popula- 
tion under the School Board system is 12,994,977. 

The School Board for London has resolved on 
teaching girls to cook. One of the teachers is 
henceforth to give lessons in every Board school on 
food and its pre tion, and the girls will be re- 
quired to at ; and they are to be taught prac- 
tical cooking as well. Twenty-one kitchens are to 
be established in different parts of London, and 
each is to be fitted up properly and presided over 
by a practical cook, with a salary of 60/. a year. 

About 8,000 tons of steel rails have been shipped 
from Barrow this week for Montreal, Canada. 
Several heavy cargoes have already. been sent over 
the Atlantic this em and others - to follow. 
A consi ent of pig iron and scrap was 
denpatched ‘com Barrow last week to Russian ports 
in the Baltic. 

On Saturday, during a fog, the Guion steamer 
Idaho, from New York to Liv J, went ashore 
and foundered near the Coning lightship, on 
the Irish coast. All the ngers and crew were 
saved. According to a telegram from Dublin, the 
Idaho, which was lost off the Wexford coast, sank in 
less than fifteen minutes, allowing none on board any 
time to bring with them any of their personal effects. 
The most perfect — was preserved, thé crew 
behaving with mar coolness, In testimony of 
this an address has been po to the captain 
Mr. Holmes. The entire rday night was 
on the Galtees, many of the lady passengers having 
obtained shelter in a fisherman's cottage. Nothing 
was prepared for the ers when they came to 
Dublin ; they were derelict at the terminus, and 
the ladies took ion of the waiting-room, 
where they a second sleepless night. The 
Idaho had a consignment of meat from New 
York, valued at 10,000/., which is all lost. 


During a thunderstorm which passed over Perth- 
shire on Thursday the monument to General Baird, 
the hero of the storming of Seringapatam, which 
was erected on a hill between Crieff and Cowrie, at 
a cost of over 4,000. in 1832, was shattered by 
4 .— The memorial, which was a counterpart 
of Cleo Needle, was S0[t. high, and cost 
Porn j ade towards the land 

urther was made towards the ing 
ot — Needle on Friday, the iron vessel in 
which it is now contained having been successfully 
floated into the cradle prepared for it alongside the 
Embankment. The slow process of hoisting the 
Needle will be commenced immediately. 

The Thirlmere water scheme is at an end for 
the present session. At all events, the Standing 
Orders Committee of the Lords have declined to 
dispense with those orders which had not been 
complied with in the Manchester Water Bill as it 
was presented to their lordships. 

The visit of Mr. Gough, the temperance orator, 
to this country, which was arranged to be made 
this summer, will probably be postponed. Mr. 
Gough is suffering from some throat affection, 
which prevents his speaking in public. 

The Maidstone Museum Committee had before it 
on Friday the recommendation of the town council 


Sunday afternoons. After considerable discussion, 


council by a majority of ten to nine, 


| 


in favour of opening the museum and library on 


On Wednesday afternoon the Manchester city 
coroner held inquests on the bodies of three men— 
an omnibus driver, a spring-maker, and an ex- 
cavatur—who were all — to have died with 
8 drinkin 8. * 

e hearing of the char inst Mr. Hen 
George King, wholesale re Abbott: street 
Kingsland-green, of having caused the death of a 
child named Eliza Sears, and of having endangered 
the lives of several other children by the sale of 
violet powders containing a quantity of arsenic, was 
resumed on Friday before the magistrates at Epping. 
Mr. Poland prosecuted on behalf of the Crown, A 
number of married women, residing principally in 
the village of Loughton, were called as witnesses, 
and their evidence went to show that the deaths of 
several children had been caused by the use of the 
defendant’s powders, while other children had be- 
come seriously ill by its application. Dr. Dupré, 
of Westminster Hospital, who had analysed several 
of the packets, stated that the percentage of 
arsenic found in them ranged from fifteen to fifty- 
one, Detective-Sergeant said he seized a 

uantity of the defendant's powders at a shop in 

green, and these on analysis bad been 
shown to contain a large percentage of arsenic. Mr. 
Poland stated that the defendant done his best 
to restrict the sale of the powder, and hoped that 
he would give the names of his customers, so that 
the powder might be traced. The defendant said 
he wished to do so, The case was again adjourned, 
the defendant being admitted to bal 

The —— Calais-Douvres is disabled. While 
coming from Calais to Dover on Friday, with 310 
passengers, two cylinders of her engines burst, in 
addition to the one which burst the previous day ; 
and when within a short distance of the Admiralty 
Pier the steering gear gave way, causing the ship 
to run into the pier. She stove in two of her bow 
plates. The chairman of the London, Chatham, 
and Dover Railway states that, as the result of a 
careful inspection, the injary is not so t but 
that the vessel will, in a short time, be able to re- 
sume her station. But, he says, there has been no 
bursting of a cylinder. 

The prospects of the wheat harvest in Great Britain 
have been seriously d ed by the heavy and 
continued rain in May. The Mark Lane Be 4 
says that the state of affairs is alarming, and no 
doubt our farmers are having a bad time of it in 
regard to their grain crops; but it is a remarkable 
fact that the certainty of a small yield in this 
country has had no unfavourable effect upon prices. 
On the contrary, the market in London was weaker 
on Monday, the cause being the announcement of 
enormous shipments which are coming from 
America. 

In the Exchequer Division of the High Court of 
Justice on Monday, the hearing of the action for 
libel brought by a late member of the Stock Ex- 
change against four members of the committee of 
that institution, came to a conclusion, after having 
occupied the court seven days. In reply to the 
questions put to the jury by Baron Cleasby, they 
returned a finding in which they felt bound to 


, censure strongly the conduct of the Stock 


Committee in not having investigated the case 
more thoroughly before coming to their decision 
but found no actual proof of any express malice. 
As to , the jury were not and pre- 
ferred to leave it to the judge, who, however, had 
left the court, and the jury were discharged. 

On Monday evening Mr. H. M. Stanley delivered 
an address before the members of the Royal 


Geogra- 
hical Society, on the Nile and Livingstone (Congo) 
2 listened to with great — 
and attention. Sir Rutherford Alcock, who pre- 
sided, spoke of Mr. Stanley as not only one of the 
K but also as 
one of the most intelligent observant of geo- 


ers. 
here does not seem any r of 
a settlement of the cotton trade of North-East 
ire, though there have been rumours that 

the ratives would accept the masters’ terms 
after Whiteuntide. The Blackburn Weavers’ Com- 
mittee, yielding to the feeling manifested at the 
ew te meeting of tes held at Accrington on 
unday, have rescinded the resolution in favour of 
submission which was adopted by them on Friday 


against the persons com- 
mitted for trial for destroying Colonel Jackson’s 
house at Blackburn received a letter on Monday, in 
which the writer threatens his life. Others are 
also , and the communication is now in 
the hands of the police. 

Messra, Titus Salt, Sons, and Co. have informed 
the operatives at Saltaire that, owing to the con- 
dition of trade, some reduction of wages will be 
made after the close of the present week. It is 
highly probable that the workpeople will quietly 
accept the change. 


Une of the witnesses 


The French Society of Friends of Peace — 
to hold a Peace Co in Paris in September. 
The Society bas y received numerous letters 


of approv 

The Paris Exhibition has now completed the first 
month of its existence. = has age 80 8 
great pecuniary success, the receipts during that 
time bavi amounted to 52,0001 sterling. 
On W y, notwithstanding other attractions, 
no less than 132,000 were admitted. 

The death is announced at Paris of the widow of 
Hahnemann, the founder of homeopathy, at the 


the committee adopted the recommendation of the | age of seventy-eight. 


By a large majority the Legislature of New South 
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Wales 


has deci to open all its museums and 
Vi bite instibhtines an Sundays. 


The windows of the apartment in which Voltaire 
died — 1 — on Thursday for the first time for 
one h years past. The room is situated on 
the first of the house forming the angle of 
the quay bearing the philosopher’s name and of the 
Rue de Beaune (on the side on which the houses 
have odd numbers). The Marchioness de Villette, 
to whom the house belonged, had made an express 
stipulation in her will that the windows should 
remain closed until the expiration of the period 
mentioned. 

Shortly before midnight on Saturday the Shah of 
Persia arrived at and was received at the 
railway station by the Governor and Commandant 
of the city, accompanied by a guard of honour. 

At the recent anniversary of the American 
Temperance Society at New York, Neal Dow, the 
author of the Maine Liquor Law, declared that in 
the State of Maine no liquor is sold in the villages, 
and only a little—and that among the foreign 
inhabitants—in the towns. The amount paid in 
the whole State annually for liquors, he said, was 
a million of dollars, whereas, according to the ratio 
of other States, it should be thirteen millions. 

The Calcutta a hears that Maharajah 
Holkar has placed his troops at the disposal of the 
Government of India for home or foreign service. 

The Voltaire Centenary was celebrated on Thurs- 
day in Paris, and passed off quietly. There were 
two great meetings, one at Myers’s Circus, the 
other in the Gaité Theatre. Atthe latter M. Victor 
Hugo presided, and delivered a characteristic 
speech. He eulogised Voltaire as the friend of 
justice and the enemy of fanaticism, and, in con- 
demning all wars, said that the true field of battle 
was that which France presented at this moment in 
the Universal Exhibition. There was no demon- 
stration in connection with the Joan of Aro 
anniversary. 

We learn from Alexandria that an official 
announcement has been published, signed by Mr. 
Rivers Wilson, inviting all creditors of the Egyptian 
Government for sums above 1000/., to send in their 
claims within thirty days, or sixty days in the case 
of foreign creditors. It is also stated that the 
Committee of Inquiry into Egyptian Revenues has 
demanded from the Khedive a complete list of all 
the estates belonging to His Highness and his 
family, with the dates of the original acquisition 
and transfer to His Highness’s faunly and the 
amount of purchase money. 

According to the latest intelligence from the 
Cape, a combined attack was made on the rebels at 
Tutaba and Kantoda at daybreak en April 20, 
when they were surprised and dispersed in all 
directions. A remarkable incident of the engage- 
ment was that about 400 women threw themselves 
between the Kaffirs and the British force, thus 
enabling the rebels to escape. After the fight 126 
dead bodies were found. 

While objecting to the award of the Fishing Com 
mission as exorbitant, unfair, and made by only two 
of the commissioners, the United States Senate bas 
agreed to :eport a bill authorising the payment of 
the amount, if Presideut Hayes, after further cor- 
respondence with England, deems that the honour 
and god faith of the country demand it. 

President Hayes has stated that he would not 

ise any attempt to remove him from office 
except by a joint impeachment on the part of both 
Houses of Congress. The Committee of the House 
of Representatives appointed to investigate the 
Presidential election frauds have commenced ex- 
amining witnesses, 8 

A tornado bas swept over Richmond, Missouri, 
destroying a hundred houses, and causing damage 
and loss of property to the extent of ,000dols. 
Ten persons were killed aud over thirty injured. 

The Cape Colony International Exhibition has 
been deferred by order of Governor Sir H. Bartle 
Frere until March next year. ; 

It that Vera Sassalitch, who shot General 
Trepott had good reason for going into hiding 
immediately ; the remarkable verdict of the 
jury. The Supreme Court of Revision has 
declared the proceedings null and void, and ordered 
that the case shall be tried at Novgorod, without s 
jary, of course. The whereabouts of the accused, 
says a telegram from St Petersburg, is unknown. 


——< 


Miscellaneous. 
— 
Mesers. Hurst and Blackett have in the press a 
new novel by Mrs. Oliphaut, entitled The Prim- 
rose Path,” in three volumes. The late Mr. 
Nassau Senior's Conversations with M. Thiers, 
M. Guizot, and other distinguished persons during 
the Second Empire,” edited by his daughter, Mrs. 
Simpson, will be issued next week. 

How ro Prevent Sreikes.—The well-known 
firm of Messrs, Cassell, Petter, and Galpio have 
jast been proposiog an excellent and praiseworthy 
plan for the benefit of their work people. At a 
meeting held for the purpose at the City Terminus 
Hotel a few evenings ago, a scheme was set forth 
embodying several impo:tant advantages for such 
of the employés of the tirm as had seen seven year- 
service and upwards. Fer them the principals 
undertook to lay aside from year to year a certain 
fixed proportion of the returns to provide a gratut- 
tous life insurance, the am unts payable at death 
varying. with length of s<rvice and kiud of work, 
fiom Sl. to 100i. Further, they pledged them- 
relves to provide for the payment of bouuses to 
those who — incapacitated by age or ill-health. 


‘i. 


tusbed from the room, and, reappearing with a 
, waterproof cloak, speedily senered. the extent of 


As a means of strengthening the good understand- 
ing een masters and servants, so much needed 
at the present time, the scheme has every prospect 
of success. The firm already numbers 830 persons 
employed, and of these nearly 200 have already 
completed seven years and upwards of service. 
They would, therefore, as Mr. Galpin told them, 
„have the satisfaction of taking home with them a 
fully paid-up policy of life insurance.” We earnestly 
wish the movement God-speed. We earnestly pray 
that it may find many imitators: an immense 
amount of good may thus be affected and no aacri- 
* made — while many gain, none will lose. Social 
otes. 


Gleanings. 


The new form of the “‘ Jingo” rhyme (says the 

Spectator) is pithy and sententious :— 

We don’t want to fight ; but by Jingo, if we do, 

We won't go tothe front ourselves, but we'll send the 
mild Hindoo. 

The Detroit Free Press offers to lend Europe the 
American Congress if it can’t get up one of its own. 

A HAN DID CoMPLIMENT.—At an evening 
party at which Dumas was present, a young lady 
performed one of those difficult pieces which are 
worthless if not executed to perfection. At the end 
of the display, the company were in ecatacies. On 
being asked his opinion, Dumas replied, ‘‘ She plays 
like a good Christian, her left hand knoweth not 
what ber right hand doeth.” 

Want oF AprreciatTion.—A lady of msthetic 
tastes suffered a severe shock the other day owing 
to the varelessness or denseness of the officials at a 
certain loan collection. She was d of a fine 
Whistler in that artist’s best manner—that is to 
say, a dull green piece of canvas with a white streak 
across the middle, and called The Thames at 
Midnight,” but looking much more like a dining- 
room wall with some of the paint chipped off by 
the back of the chairs. With commendable public 
spirit, the lady despatched this picture to the 
gallery; but what was her horror when sbe came to 
see how it was hung to discover, on looking closely 
into it, that her treasure had been hung upside- 
down !— Mayfair. 

THE NIGHTINGALE AT HuppERs¥FreLp.—Night- 
ingales are peculiarly fastidious in the chwice of 
their eummer quarters, and when once they esta- 
blish an antipathy stick to it. They are not on 
visiting terms with Devonshire or Cornwall, and 
have a fine contempt for Yorkshire manufacturers. 
But every rule has its exception, and last year the 
bird was heard in a wood some miles out of 
Huddersfield. That manufacturing town is a centre 
of capital and enterprise, and the arrival of the 
nightingale was soon turned to account, An 
adventurous liveryman chartered an omnibus, 
which started every night for the wood, waited an 
hour, came back, and then started afresh with a 
new load of passengers. It was quite a droll sight 
to see this raid of broadcloth magafacturers turning 
out at midnight to listen to a singing-bird. 
The nightingale became quite the fashion at 
Huddersfield, and was as much talked about as 
Patti in London. A great season was expected this 
year, and there were to be nightingale picnics and 
moonlight excursions. Unfortunately the night- 
ingale not come, and a boy who got up in a tree 
and whistled failed to give satisfaction, except as a 
desirable cock-shot to the disappointed excur- 
sionists. — Mayfair. 


Darss Rerorm.—A Novet Lapy’s Dress.— 
It a that a physician of Clinton, Lilinois, 
and his. wife, after deeply pondering over the 


domestic u iness .created in thousands of 
homes by the length of milliners’ and dressmakers’ 
bills, resolved to make a daring attempt to emanci- 
pate woman from the costly tyranny which she 
bas so long endared. The material hit upon was 
per, and the lady estimated that at a cost of a 
elle over one dollar she could clothe herself com- 
pletely and tastefally, while a chemical application 
= all danger of fire. The new paper 
costume was introduced to pnblic notice at a y 
given by the 1 and his wife, and everybody 
pronounced the experiment a success. The lower 
or primary strata: were com of soft white un- 
paper—what might be called, in view of 

their ition, the mesozoic skirts, were made of 
thick brown paper, while the tertiary skirts were 
white and light. The outside dress was of a pure 
white material, but it was covered with des in 
water colours. . 3 come comes 0 re · 
presentation of the Washi onument, as 
originally designed, —— 4 by flowers and 
leaves of the most exquisite tints, while the reur 
breadths were ornamented with landscapes in which 
the wild scenery of the Western backwoods was 
accurately represented. There was one drawback ; 
the dress was put together with gum, and the 
physician objected that the lady would have to be 
steamed before she could remove a single garment, 
That, however, was but a temporary defect, the 
lady beimg already engaged in solving the problem 
how to apply buttons to paper. The guests were 
filled with admiration at the success of the experi- 
ment, and agreed that a far greater success had 
been achieved by their hostess than by Mrs. 
Bloomer, Dr. Mary Walker, and other dress 
yeformers. Unfortunately, a clumsy waiter, a little 
before the party broke up, ttambied, and managed 
to empty «a Sot jag of lemonade upon the 
shoulders and lap ot the hostess. The busband 


ate 


the unhappy lady’s discomfitare. Surely the fate 
of such a martyr in the holy cause of economy is 
deserving of a passing tear of sympathy.— Fvening 


— 
APTIVE WHALES.—There is once more a live 


whale in London. Two others arrived at Liverpool 
by the same ship, the Circassia, of the Allan 
from Quebec, One was taken to Manchester an 


the other to Blackpool. It will be recollected that 
the last whale that was brought to London died 
soon after its arrival. It arose practically from a 
severe cold. The experience then gai has not 
been thrown away. The conditions under which 
the animals are obtained and t over are 
these :—They are caught off the coast of Labrador 
by surrounding them by a line of boats and so 
driving them up on the top of a tide on to the shore. 
As they are stranded on the retreat of the tide they 
are put in cases suited to their size and packed in 
seaweed. They are then put on a sloop specially 
engaged, run to Quebec, and then transferred to 
steamer. Mr. Zach Coup, who has captured 125 
whales alive, and has supplied all the specimens 
shown in any aquarium, undertook the entire 
management of this 222 and with four men 
specially engaged to relieve one another in throw- 
ing water over the whales during the whole 
journey, brought his charge to Liverpool early 
on Tuesday morning. Mr. Farini was present 
at the disembarking, and Mr. Carri 

the naturalist of the Westminster Aquarium, 
was in attendance to take charge of the specimen 
for London, The train, with the track carrying 
the whale, arrived in London on Tuesday evening, 
when the case was removed to a van. ery little 
time was lost. The case was hauled out of the 
truck and carried to the tank on the shoulders of 
twenty-one men, the seaweed was taken out, one 
side of the case was soon sawn asunder and taken 
off, during all which time water was over 
the animal’s head, and a chorus of cheers went up 
as the whale took to the water. There was anxious 
suspense for more than two minutes as to what 
would happen, but the whale then rose and gave a 
vigorous blow, and after this it took to swimming 
more and more actively, and by rolling along the 
bottom began to clear away the remnants of the 
skin hardened during the voya It ia a Beluga, 
and ite length is 13ft. Gin. The whale is said to 
be in good health, and to eat from fifteen to twenty 
pounds of ele daily. It weight is about a ton and 


a-half. 
Births, Marriages, and Beaths, 
BIRTHS. 


FOSTER.—May 22, at Hasel House, Plaistow, E., the wife 
of the Rev. Josiah Foster, of a aon. 

JOUNSON.—May 25, at Penzance, the wife of A. W. 
Johnson, Congregational Minister, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


STEVENS—BEWLAY —Mvwy 21, at the Brixton C 
tional Church, by the Rev. E. Bewlay, father of the X 
Mr. W. Stevens, of Stockwell-park-road, to Mary Elisa- 
beth Anuie Thompsou Bewlay, eldest daughter of the 
Kev, E. Bewley, Principal of St John’s College, Brixton. 
EVANS—MORGAN,—May 29, at Wilton-squere Welsh 
Presbyterian Chapel, N., Humphrey Evans, of Amherst- 
eed, Soe 82 2 — 1 Aberystwith, 
to Mary J, only ter organ > ulre, of 
13, F arieigh-road, Stoke Newington, N. ume 


DEAT EHS. 


the esteemed 
WEBSTER.—June 1, at his resideuce, Loraine-road, 
Ker. John Webster, M. A. (Cantab), Vicar of St. Barnabas, 
Holloway, N., in his 43rd year, 


‘Tue Medical profestion are now ordering 0 
of cusses, because 2 


sure that you get 


the sake of extra profit. Makers to the Queen. Paris 
depot: 90, Faubourg St. Honoré, 
Errs's Caciotne (Quintessence of Cacho) —Cachoine is 


e, or 


2 4%, Threadueedle-street, and 170, Picesdilly, 


by everyone hes personally tried these noble remedies 
for auy 7 — sores, ulcers, bad legs, &c., or who have 
witnessed their purifying end healing ou o hers suffer- 


ing from such maladies, that nothing more can be desired 
t / an these 1 — The Oiutment relaxes the 
swollen muscles. diminishes iH mmstion, assusges pain 
and even alleviates dangerous maladies which may have lasted 
for months, or even years. Holloway’s excellent 

are effective singly, resistless in combination, and have been 
recommended by grate‘ul patients to be sought as the alter- 
natives when ali other means of regsining health have failed. 
Their sction is temperate, not violent, or reducing. 
Motners anp Nurgses.—For children cutting teeth 
nothing equals Mrs. Johnson's Soothing Syrup, which con- 
tains no narcotic, and applied to the gums gives speedy relief, 
Of all chemis‘s, 26, 9d. per bottle. 

Kec Kitr’s Panis Biux.—The marked superiority of 
this Laundry Blue over all others, end the quick appreciation 
of its merits by the public bas been attended by the usual 
result—viz., 4 flood of imitations, ‘The merit of the latter 
mainly consists in the ingenuity exerted, not simply in mi- 


tating the square shape, but making the general e rence 
of the — rese iu ble that of genuipe 1. Tue 


n 
“ Reckitt’s Paris Blue oa each packet. 


— 
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Viol Inx.—A sixpeny | ‘ 
will make a pint of beautiful ink in one minute by simply 
adding bot water.“ 

i ion? In a pailful of water small woollen 


24 colours, sixpence per bottle. 
stationers. 


Perrecrion,— Mrs. 8. A. Attgn’s World’s Hair 

never fails to restore grey hair to its youthful 

colour, imparting to it new life, growth, and lustrous beauty. 

Its action is certain and thorough, quickly banishing grey- 

ness. It is not a dye. It ever proves itself the natural 

of the hair. Its superiority and excellence are 

establi throughout the world, Sold by all Chemists and 
Perfumers. 

Mra. S. A. ALLEN has for over 40 years manufactured these 

| articles for the hair. 


two a They are the st 

— 1 never be used together, nor Oil nor Pomade with 

either. 

Bo F. A. ALLEN’s — 18 a * — 9 and 
41 of extraordinary merit ſor the young. ema- 

ture loss the hair, so common, is —. Prompt 

relief in thousands of cases has been afforded where hair hes 


been coming out in handfuls. It cleanses the ha and scalp, 
and removes dandruff. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


— ——— . —ä— — 


Adbertisements. 


— 


65 & 64, 
CHEAPSIDE. 


BENNETT'S 


GOLD PRESENTATION 


WATCHES, 


— — — — — 


TO CLOCK 
PURCHASERS. 


BENNETT, 


WATCHES 


OLOCKS 


tia the highest zuality and 
newest designs at the lowest 


9 BENNETT, WATCH and CLOCK 
MANUFACTORY, 65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 


METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS, 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES & CO., Surveyors 

and Valuers, No. 28, Finsbury-place, E. C., having 

had many years’ experience in the settlement of Compensa- 

tion Claims, offer their Services where property is required to 
be taken compulsorily. é 


P= having SPARE CAPITAL to 
INVEST can obtain first-class Securities, yielding 


frow 10 cent. and upwards, in real property, for sums 
ranging £50 and upwerds.—Apply, H. C. Soden, Esq., 
Bolicitor, 28, Budge-row, Cannon-street. i 


ADIES’ SCHOOL TO BE SOLD, te., 
Remainder of Lease, Goodwill, Fixtures, and Part of 
Present number of boarders, thirteen. Income 
years from £700 to £900 per annum.—Apply to 
6, Cheapside, a 


Wy sero PARK HOUSE, FOREST 
HILL, S. E. 


The Rev H. J. CHANCELIAOR receives a limited num- 
ber of PUPILS to board and educate. The course of instruc- 
tion includes the subjects requiced for the Oxford and 
Cambridge Loca) Examinations. 

The year is divided into three Terms. The Principal is 

by able masters in the various subjects of study. 

The hot se is healthily situated on the highest part of Forest- 
hill, end is complete in ell its ssnitary arrangements. 
ial attention is given by the Priueipal to the religious 
and moval traéiwing of the Pup ls, as we | as to their domestic 
comfort. Particular 8 as to fees and references on applica- 


of laat 
X. V. Z., 


[DEPENDENT COLLEGE, TAUNTON. 


Principal—Rev. W. H. GRIFFITH, M.A. (Lond. U.) 
Second Master — T. POW ELL, Esq., M.A. (Oxon.) 
And Seven Assistant Masters. 


Pupils for the Cambridge Local and London 
University Examinations, and also for Commercial life. 
Three Pupils passed the last Matriculation Exawination, and 
one the lest B.A. Examination of London University—all in 
the first division. The excellevce of the Dietary and of the 
Sanitary arrengements is attested by the good health which 
has a The playground, in the midst of an Estate 
of 27 Acres, is supplied with Gymnastic Apparatus and 

ious Swimming Bath. Separate study rooms are pro- 
vided four Js: pw reperiog for examinations. Exhibitions 
vary from £15 to £40 per anuum. 


JUNIOR SCHOOL. 


A PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been OPENED, in 


a separate building and with separate playground, under 
the care of Mrs. MILNE. Periodical examinations are 
conducted by the Principal of the College. 


Terms from 26 Guineas per annum. 


For or further particulars to the Prin- 
CIPAL, as e, to Mrs. MINI, or to the ; . 
(Mr. ALBERT GOODMAN, Taunton. 


. which I tried the best advice in vain. 


| 


HEALTH WITHOUS tanh thet 
inconvenience, expen i 9 hropi 
Dierrbosa, Nervous, Bitious, Pulmonary, — 

i Debility, Asthme, Wasting in Old or 
voung, N and Vomiting, RESTORED by DU 
BARRY’S DELICIOUS FOOD: — 


REVALENTA ARABICA 

Ghrenie ‘intiguatlon (ayrpopach,  babicasl "constipation, 
hronic ( sia), itu ion, 
diarrhoea, hemorrhoids, liver complaints, flatulency, nervous- 
ness, biliousness, all kinds of fevers, sore throats, catarrhs, 
colds, influenza, noises in the head and errs, rheumatiem, 
t, poverty and impurities of the blood, eruptions, 
ysteria, neuralgia, irritability, sleeplessness, 114 
spleen, acidity, waterbrash, palpitation, heartburn, ache, 
debility, dropsy, cramps, spasnis, nausea, and vomiting after 
eating, even in p or at sea; sinking fits, cough, 
asthma, bronchitis, consumption, exhaustion, epilepsy, 
diabetes, paralysis, wasting away, and the feverish and bitter 
taste on awaking, or caused by onions, garlic, and even the 
smell of tobacco or drink. evty-eight years’ invariable 
success with adults and delicate infants. 000 cures of 
cases considered hopeless. It contains four times as much 
nourishment as meat. It is likewise the only recognised 
food to rear delicate infants successfully, and to overcome all 
infantine difficulties in teething, weaning, measles, fevers, 
restlessness, diarrhea, eruptions, The 2s. tins are forwarded 
se free to all parts of the United Kingdom on receipt of 

. 4d. in stamps. 

IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Thirty years’ well-deserved 
and world-wide reputation of Du Barry’s Food has lea a 
certain class of speculators to puff up all kinds of Farinaceous 
Foods. However, Mr. Pye Henry Chavasse, F.R.C.S8 
author of “ Advice to a Mother,” auslysed 13 of these, and 
declared DU BARRY’S FOOD to be THE BEST. Like 
wise Dr. B. F. Routh, physician to the Samaritan Hospital 
for Women and Children, declares :—“ Among the vegetable 
substances Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica is the best,” and 
that “ under its influence many children affected with atrophy 
oxi marked debility have completely recovered. They thrive 
admirably upon it, and sleep soundly all night.“ 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—‘ Twenty-five years’ 
incredible miseries from chronic dyspepsia, nervous- 

ness, sleeplessness, low spirits, debility, and swellings all 
over to double my natural sise—miseries I endured, and for 
Since 29th March last 
I have lived entirely upon DU BARRY’S REVALENTA 
ARABICA FOOD without taking any meat. It has done 
me a great deal of good, and | never felt so well in my life 
as | do now, all the —— having left me; I have lost all 
nervousness, | sleep well, and feel happy. Indeed, my friends 
say | am like a new man—nothing like what I was before | 
took your food. Pray make any use you like of this letter, 


and accept my v best thanks.—I am, dear Sir, yours 
truly, CHARL 


Laver 


TUSON.— Monmouth, 30th August, 1876.” 


URE No. 68,471 of GENERAL DEBILITY. 
“l am — to be able to assure you that these last 
two yearr, since | ate DU BARKY’S admirable REVA- 
LENTA ARABICA, I have not felt the weight of my 
84 years. My legs have acquired strength and rimbleness, 
my sight bas improved so much as to dispense with s 
my stomach reminds me of what | was at the age of 20— 
in short, I feel myself quite young and hearty. I preach, 
attend confessions, visit the sick, | make — lin 4 on 
foot, my head 1s clear, and my memory strengthened. In he 
interests of other sufferers, | authorise the publication of 
my experience of the benefits of your admirable food, and 
remain, Abbot PETER CASTELLI, Bachelor of Theology 
and Priest of Prunetto, near Mondovi.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSTIPATION, 
Asthma, &c.—Cure No. 49,832 of fifty years’ inde 
scribable gon from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, 
constipation, flatulency, spasms, sickness, amd vomiting by 
Du Barry's Food—MARIA JOLLY. 


U BARRY’S FOOD.—LIVER, NERVES.— 


nervous agitation, which 
vented even my sitting down for hours together. I felt 
dreadfully low-spi:ited, and all intercourse with the world 
had become paiuful to me. Many medical men, Euglish as 
well as French, hed prescribed for me in vain. In perfect 
despair I took DU BARRY’S FOOD, and lived on this 
delicious food for three months. The good God be praised 
pletely restored me ; I am myself agsin, and able 
to make and receive visits and resume my social | a 
Marchiouess DE BREHAN, Naples, April 17, 1859.” 
U BARRY’S FOOD. — CONSUMPTION, 

Cramp, Ki , and Bladder Disorders.— 
Dr. Wurser’s Testimouial.— Boon, July 19, 1852.—Du 
Barry’s Food is one of the most excellent, nourishing, aud 
restorative absorbents, and supersedes, in many cases, 4 
hinds of medicines. It ri effective in indigestion 
— 2 of body, as also iw di 

el complaints, 


nervous palpitation all over, bad digestion, constant sleepless- 
Bess, ~d y the ble 


and — pe ; inflam irrita- 
tion, and cramp of the urethra, the kidneys and , avd 
bemorrhoids.— Dr. RUD WU RZEK, Professor of Medicwwe 


and Practical M.D.” 
URE of DEBILITY, Ra DIGESTION, and 


IRKITA 
“DU BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA bas 
duced an inary effect on me. Heaven be it 


bas cured me of tly erg terrible irritation of the 
ole gh f Fy + Mey wh had lasted eighteen ears, 
I have never felt so comfortable as | do now.—J, COM: 
PARET, Parish Priest, St. Romaine-des-Isies.” 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 


FOOD (suitably ay for all climates) sells: In tins, 
Ib., at 28.; 8 lib., Se, d.; Ab., 6s.; 51b., 146. 12ib, 
2s.; 24lb., GOs. 


U BARRY’S REVALENTA ARABICA 

CHOCOLATE.—Powoer im tin canisters for 12 

cups at 2s. ; 24 cups, 3s. 6d. ; 48 cups, 6s.; 288 cups, 34s, , 
576 cups, 64s. 

U BARRY’S REVALENTA BISCUITS.— 

They soothe the most irritable stomach and nerves, 

in nausea and sickness, even in pregnancy or at sea, heart 

burn, aud the feverish, acid, or bitter taste on waking up, or 

caused by onions, garlic, and even the smell left by tobacey 


or driubing. They improve the appetite, assist digestion, 
secure sound, refreshing sleep, and are more dan nourish- 
d.; 2lh., Ge. ; 


and sustaining than even meat,—)lb., 3s. 
Sib., i4s.; 12ib. 32 24lb, 60s. 


alle de Valverde, Madrid ; 


8, Walden 


AST OF ENGLAND NONCON MIS 

GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BISHOP STORTFORT * 

. Lady Principal—Mirs LEWIN, 

There will be THRCE VACANCIES after Easter, 
which early applications, addressed to the Lady Principal, — 
requested. 

The TERM commenced on Aprit the 29 rA. 


Rev. T. W. DAVIDS, Hon, Sec. 
4, St. George’s-square, Upton, E. 


QTROUD LADIES’ COLLEGE, BEROCHES 
GREEN, 8TROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 


Principals—The Misses HOWARD. 
SECOND TERM began THURSDAY, May 2. 


EDUCATION. 


A CKENDER HOUSE, ALTON, HANTS. 
A thoroughly efficient School, situated in ene of the 
healthiest districts of England. References. 


2 C. STEWART, LL. D., Principal. 
Bron. PRESTON KOAD, BRIGHTON. 


Principal—Mr. BURCHELL OUGHTON, B.A. 
School situated in healthy suburb of Brighton. Principal 
a Dissenter In 1876 one pupil passed the Matriculation 
Examination, London University, in Honours, Prospectus 
supplied on application. 


E 


Referees :—Sir Charles Reed, Dr. Angus, Dr. Allon, Rev. 


Paxton Hood, Rev. C. E. B. Reed, Rev. C. Bailhache. 


ST. LEONARD’S, HASTINGS. 

UDOR HOUSE BOARDING ESTABLISH. 
MENT, 50, WARRIOR SQUARE. 

Select Board and residence in a Minister house. 


comforts. 
For terms, address Mrs. J. R. Jenkins. 


93 HILL COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of £40 and £50 per 
annum, tenable for TWO YEARS, will be open for COM 
PETITION amongst Students for the Congregational 
Ministry, who enter this — 1 in September next.— 
— r for admission should be made without delay to, 
and all necessary information can be obtained from, the 
Secretary, the Rev. F. Stephens, Birchfield, Birmingham. 


(yor HALL SCHOOL, NORTHAMPTON. 


Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughters, the 
Misses THOKPE, assisted by Masters and Qualified 
English and Foreign Governesees. 


n - CLASS * BROMLE N- 
COMMON, KENT, situate Twelve miles from 
London. Pupils are carefully prepared for the various 
examinations by resident graduates. Several have 
College of Preceptors, and the South Kensington 

aud Art. There area few VACANCIES. Diet unlimited 
Terms strictly inclusive, 28 to 30 gu:neas.—For testimonials, 
prospectuses, and views, address Dr. Gayſer. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 


\EXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (L 

4 9 ° on- 

dua), Gold Medalist in Classics, late Lend bade, 
and First Priseman in Higher Senior Mathematics of 
a College, London, Fellow of University College, 


rcon Master— 
JAMES SHAW, Fed., B.A. (London), First in the First 
Class at both First and Second B.A, Examinations. 
ASSISTED BY NINE OTHER MASTERS. 


There are five Scholarships connected with the College. 
Senior Tettenhall Scholarship ............ £31 10 O 
Junior Tettenhall &cholarship ............ 26 5 0 
Directors’ Scholarship 23 & O 
The Shaw Scholarship 30 0 0 
The Mander 80 0 0 


There is a large wia -bath on the C premises 
for use throughout the year, being warmed in weather. 
There is a well-equipped gymnasium, and there are three 
good fields for cricket and = 

Boys are prepared for the Universities, the Professions, and 
for Commerce. 


For particulars as to Scholarships, &, apply to the Head 
Menor at the College, or to the . aa | Preacher, the 
Rev. Philip P. Rowe, M.a., Tettenhall, near Wolverhampton 


SUMMER TERM, from May Ist to Jury 3lst. 


THE NORTHERN 
CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, naan WAKEFIELD. 
EsTasLisusp 1831. i * 
of Ministers aud Missionaries ; sons 
oF "Laveen — been admitted siuce 1856. 
Princi Rev. W. FIELD, M.A. (London) in Classics and 
Philowopby, Wiliams Divinity Scholar, assisted by com 


t 
JOHN CROSSLEY, Halifax, Chairman 


W. H. LE „J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 
J. R. WO Eu. M. A., Wakefield, Hon. Sec. 


Rev. JAMES RAE, B. A., Batley, Hon. Finance Sec. 


“The School itself is an excellently-contrived building, 
where. . nothing has been — to provide fine, lofty, 
and well-furnished classrooms, examined the dormitories, 
lavatories, &c., and found them superior to most that [ have 
ins The situation cannot well be for 


Midsu mer, 1874. 

The Committee have since provided a Chemical Labora- 
tory, Gymnastic Apparatus, and detached Infirmary. ‘The 
Playground has been evlarged, and a new Lavatory provided. 

Tue course of instruction includes all brancnes of « souod 
Ciassical, Mathematical, and Commercial Education, 80 as to 
fit the Pupils for any departmeut of business, or for entrance 
ac the Universities. 


— 
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MILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MIDDLESEX. 


RICHARD F. WEYMOUTH. a, D. Lit, and M.A 
Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; Member of the Couneil e 
the Philological Society, &e., Ke. 


Vice-Mastzr— 
Rev. ROBERT HARLEY, F. R. S. F R.A. 
Member of the and Philosophical 
chester, Member of ; 
Professor of 


BRS— 
JAMES A, H. MURRAY II. D. in), B. 
Is. Member of the Can of the Philological Society, 


University of aed &c., &e. 

JOHN LIGHTWOOD, Esq., M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge; also B. A.; First Class in Mathe 
matics at the University of London. 

T. T. JEFFERY, E.., B. A., late Scholar and Priseman ef 
Peterhouse, Cambridge ; 9th Classic in 1877. 

ALFRED ERLEBACH, E.., B.A. Lond. 

G. EMERY, Esc., B.A. Lond. 

ARTHUR ERLEBACH, Esq., B.A. Lond. 

Lavy Rasipsnt—Miss COUKE. 


The SUMMER TERM commenced 2nd Mar, 1078. 

Fo: Prospectuses and further information apply to the 
Head Master, at the School, or to the Secretary, the Rev, 
R. H MARTEN. B. A. Lee, 8. R 


HE OLD GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
THAME, OXON. 


ESTABLISHMENT FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Conducted by Mrs. P. H. PEARCE 
(Eldest danghter of Mr. J. Marsh, of Howard House School). 

Mrs. Pearce has removed to the above spacious house, 
which is well adapted for school purposes, coptaining lofty 
school-rooms, and standing in its own grounds, which con- 
sist of large playground, garden, and uet lawns. 

In this School the courre of instruction is on the most 
approved system of modern education, combined with the 
domestic comforts of a private family. Pupils from this 
School have successfully passed the Cambridge Local Exami- 
nations in honours. 

References permitted to parents of present and former 
pupila, Terms 20 and 22 guiness per annum. 


(a COUNTY MIDDLE - CLASS 
SCHOOL 


(HOWARD HOUSE SCHOOL, THAME), 

The success of this School for thirty-eight years arises from 
the fact that great attention is paid to subjects required in 
commercial life. Boys have excelled in good writing, arith- 
metic, French, book-keeping, and mercantile correspondence. 
Pupils from this School have passed the Pharmaceutical 
Society’s Examinations and the Oxford and Cambridge 
Local fxaminations in Honours. References to parents in 
all parts of England. Inclusive terms twenty-two or twenty- 
four — 

All the Candidates sent up from this School passed the 
Cambridge Local Examinations in 1876 and in 1877. 

For views and apply to the Principals, Messrs. 
J. and J. W. Marsh, 


TAMFORD TERRACE ACADEMY, 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


Established 1829, by the late Mr. Sunderland. 
Prospectuses, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
DANIEL F. HOWORTH, Principal. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—THE SIEGE OF 
‘1 ROY has been uced, with new Scenery and 
Effects, rendered Mr. Lin Rar, a by an 
efficient stef.—-THE CHEMISTRY OF THE SUN. b 
Prof. Perrper.— CLAY AND THE POTTER * Prof. 
Garpner,— MODERN GUNS AND PROJECTILES, 
by Mr. J. L Kina.—CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE, by Mr. 
„ R. May.—BULGARIA, b r. E. WIIIII.— 
DR. SAMUEL JOHNSON AND HIS FRIENDS, 
Dr. Avsetine.—THE TELEPHONE, THE OXY- 
HYDROGEN MICROSCOPE, and TORPEDOES, 5 
Mr. J. L. Kine.—HAYLING ISLAND, WHERE IT 1 
AND ALL ABOUT IT, by Mr. J. IL. Kina.—Admisnon 
to the whole Is.; and Children under 10, 64d. 
Reserved Stalls Admission) 2s. 6d. Open at 
‘Twelve and Seven, Carriages at Five and Ten. 


ORTGAGES PROMPTLY NEGOTIATED, 


landed Estates, and 
Building Land, Reversions, Life Policies, 
Farming Stocks, Furniture, and all sound Securities. 
INGLEDEW and GREEY 
(Established 1853), 
12, FURNIVAL’S INN, LONDON, E.C, 


T INVESTORS.—SUMS of MONEY of any 
amount are RECEIVED by the SUN BUILDIN 
NT IETY 1854), at the 


a 
remunerative rate of interest with , the t 
Further i 


description, can be on application 


to J. Salmon Stott, Secretary. 


HE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 


Established 1872. 
Paid-up Capital £500,000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


5 per Cent. for Ong Year and upwards. 
Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Company, with 
cheques or coupons attached to the half-yearly interest. 
SECURITY TO DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in which 
their moneys are invested and the additional guarantee 
of the Paid-up Capita). 
4 anecteees and full informetion obtainable at the Office, 
ueen Victoria-street, 
A. W. RAY, Manager. 


PARIS EXHIBITION, 


Special arrangements for Visitors to the Exhibition 
have been made by the 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FOR PROVIDING AGAINST 
ACOIDENT BY RAILWAY OR STEAMBOAT 
During the Journey to PARIS and Back. 


A Premium of One Sh Insures £1000 if Killed, or £6 
per week if laid up by Injury during the Journey. 


POLICIES AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 
may also be effected for Oxz, Tuns, or Twatvs 
moderate 


Morus, on terms. 
Apply at the Booking Offices of the Southern Railways, 
or at the 


Head Office: 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


IMPORTANT TO FAMILIES REQUIRING 
MOURNING. 


Ty Ess. JAY, being in direct communication 


with the manufacturers of the goods they supply, 
save their customers all intermediate profits, and sell . 
by the piece at wholesale prices. 


TRAVELLING ASSISTANTS, 


ESSRS. JAY have a staff of Assistants 
specially engaged to wait u ladies at their homes, 
either in town or country, to submit goods for inspection, all 
of which are marked in plain figures, and sold at the same 
price as if purchased at the warehouse in Regent-street. 


MPROVED JANUS CORD.—Ladies who at 
this season of the year wear black habitually, will find 
JANUS CORD, at 1} guineas the full-dress length, one of 
the most economical and best fabrics manufactured for 


JAY’S, 


THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W. 


PIANOFORTES, 
AMERICAN ORGANS, 


HARMONIUMS, 

At wholesale prices (for cash). Piancfortes, 7 octaves com- 
pass, 18 guineas; American Organs, full compass, 10 
ineas; Harmoniums, 3 stops, 6 guineas. All in e t 
alnut Cases. Warran t make. Write for Illus- 
trated Price Lists and Testimonials to G. Linsrsap, 


ver o RDEN PIANOFORTE COMPANY. 


18, EVERSHOLT STREET, CAMDEN TOWN, 
LONDON. N. W. 


BENNETTS AND BENNETTS’ 
HIGH-CLASS 


PIANOS, HARMONIUMS, & ORGANS 


Are supplied at Special Prices for Cash (saving from 
to 50 per cent.). 

Tone, Touch, and Style—Beautiful. 
Mechanism, Improvements, and Construction— Perfect. 
Opinions of Press, Testimonials, and Illustrated Catalogues 

is and post free. 
86, GLOUCESTER ROAD, Soutn Kgnsinoron, 
Lonpon, 8.W. 


STEEL PENS, warranted quality, Manufactured by 


EORGE W. HUGHES, 56, ST. PAUL’S- 


SQUA BIRMINGHAM. THE GALVANISED 
PEN, No. 413; UXTHA STRONG METAL SKEDADDLE, 
No. 8%; OLD ENGLISH PEN, No. 60; BANK OF ENG- 
PEN, No. 48; COMMERCIAL PEN, No. 355; 
BANK PEN. No. 386; 8PHYNX PEN, No.9; SCHOOL 
PEN, No. 847; and No. uni 


PATENT FOUNTAIN PEN, ENGROSSING PEN, No. 36, 
and SILVER STEEL PEN, No. 820. 
Sample Box, assorted kinds, for Seven Stamps. 


R475 OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
DRAFTS ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal 
Towns in South Australia. Bills Negotiated and Collected, 


M received on Deposit 2 rates. 
Apply at the Offices, 64, Old road-street, E. C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY'S ANNUAL 
BEOKIPTS EXOEED FOUR MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 


With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay.—Apply at 
the Office of the BINE Buitpine Socisty, and 


HOW to PURCHASE a PLOT of LAND 
for FIVE SHILLINGS per MONTH, 
With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

Apply at the Office of the BIuKIZCk FREEHOLD 

np SocigTy, 29 and 30, Southampton-buildings, Chan- 
cery-lane. 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 


WITH SAFETY. 
at the Office of the Binxsxcx Bawnx, 29 and 30, 
pton-buildings, Chancery-iane Deposita received of 
varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable ou 


Current Accounts opened with persons properly intro- 
duced, and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. English and Foreign Stocks aud Shares purchased 
and sold, and Advances made thereon. 

Office hours, from 10 to 4; except on —— whev 
the Bank closes at 2 o'clock. On Mondays the Bank is open 
until 9 o’clock in the Evening. Fags 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, may be had on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT Manager. 


A 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 


ILL be glad to forward a P gratis 
and post free, which explains the most unique 
system of the adaptation of artificial and extraction of natural 
teeth without pain, from his only London address 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
Opposite the British Museum. 


dentistry, detection is 

the close adjustment of artificial teeth to the gums and their 
life-like appearance, By this patented invention complete 
mastication, extreme lightness, combined with strength and 
durability, are insured, useless bulk being obviated ; articula- 
tion is rendered clear and distinct. In the administration of 
nitrous oxide gas, Mr. G. H. Jones has introduced an 
entirely new process, 


TESTIMONIAL. 

* Dear Sir, — Allow me to express my sincere thanks for 
the skill and attention displayed in the construction of my 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articula- 
tion excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I con- 
sider the ion of Painless Dentistry. In recognition 
of your ble services you are at liberty to use my name. 

By appoin — myth Queen. 
tment tist to 

To G. H, Jones, Esq. 


URE WATER.—THE LAST IMPROVE- 
MENT. LIPSCOMBE and CO- PATENT SEL. 
CLEANING CHARCOAL FILTERS are three times 
more efficient and seven times more durab'’e than any other. 
More than Three Hundred Thousand are in use. 44, Queen 
Victoria Street, and 69, Oxford Street. Removing from 
Temple Bar. Old Filters reconstructed. 


LEA AND PERRINS' 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


which are calculated to deceive tha Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted 


A NEW LABEL, 
bearing their Signature— 


Lea tenis 


which signature is placed on every bottle of 


Worcestershire Sauce, 


and without which none is genuine. 
%% Sold wholesale the Proprietors, Worsester ; 
5 e 
Retail, by dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


2 desirous of ha their Linens 
e supply their Laundresse s 
wi 


“GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


Which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying 
to the wearer. 


KINAHAN’s LL wHISKY. 


The Cream of Old Irish Whiskies. 
Pure, mild, mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 
Universally recommended 2 Medical Profession. 
Dr. HAS ALL % —“ The Whisky is soft, mellow, 
and pure, well and of very excellent quality. 
20, GREAT TITCHFIELD 8TREET, W. 


WILLS? seen iain, ate tir brand 


„THREE 
. OAS T LES.“ 


protected by 
W. D. & H. o. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


the Name and Trade 
Mark of 
OAL.—COUCKERELL’S COALS.—Best Walls. 
C end, 24s. cash; Wallsend—Clase B, 22s. cash; Bes 
22s, cash; Inland, Class BB, 20s, cash; Nuts, 18s. 
Best Coke, 14s, Cash on delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill. 


OALS.—LEA and CO.’S BEST WALLSEND. 
© .—Hetton or Lambton, 248. Wallsend Seconds, 23s. ; 
best Wigan, 22s.; best Silkstone, 22, best Stafford, 21s. ; 

Silkstone, y Bright, 19s.; Barusley, 19s. ; 
. ; Cobbies, 1 “— 172. 
Steam, 20s. ; Cash. ereeued. 
Depots, Highbury, N.; Highgate, N.; Kingsland, E.; Great 
1 eae, King’s-cross and Holloway, N.; South 
Cottenham, N.; 4 and 5, Wharves, Regeut’s Park-basio, 
N. W.; and 1, Wharf, Warwick-road, Kensington, W. 


— 


F. H. MIALL, 27, Kd Srrezet, LIVERPOOL, 
GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT AND 
FORWARDING AGENT. 
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a SEWING 


PHILADELPHIA 


EXHIBITION, 
1876, 


COTTON. 


For superior strength and excellent quality. 


BEST SOFT 6-CORD 


SEWING COTTON, 


IN BLACK AND WHITE AND ALL 
COLOURS. SUITABLE FOR ANY 
SEWING MACHINE. 


EXTRA GLACE 


OO ee eee 
CROCHET OR 
TATTING COTTON. 
In SKEINS or on REELS. 
Unsurpassed in Quality. 


To be had of all Wholesale and Retail Drapers and Merchants throughout the World, 


— 


LARGEST SALE IN LONDON. 


WAUKENPHAST, 


FIVE MILES AN HOUR EASY. 
(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


BOOTS FOR LADIES, and CHEAPEST HOUSE for Boys’ Boots. 


Not a hindrance but a help to walking.“ 


59, 60, 61, 


HAYMAREKET, LONDON, S. W. 


M°CALL’S 


PAYSANDU OX TONGUES. 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS. 


THE BEST 


SPRING 
MEDICINE, 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S 
PILLS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 


OPGOOD & OCO.’8 NUTRITIVE and 
SKDATIVE HAIR CREAM has the Testimony of 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS to its “ surprising” and “ un- 
failing success.“ Sold by Chemists and Perfumers, Also 
tedative and Cold Cream, 6d., ls., and 2s. 6d. 


O THE DEAF.—The Rev. E. J. Strverton’s 
AURAL REMEDIES. Deafness relieved imme- 
diately, and cured ultimately. The Trumpet enables persous 
to hear at once, and the Medicine removes the cause of deaf- 
ness. ‘Thousands are being benefited.—Send for Papers and 
Vestimouials to E. J. Silverton, Baptist Minister, Albert 
llouse Vark-street, Nottingham. 


EIR’S 55s. SEWING MACHINE for 
Families; GLOBE, 42s8.; WEIR’S PATENT 
SHUTTLE LOCK-8STITCH,;MACHINES—COMET, 84s. ; 
ZEPHYR, 63s, Hand or Foot. Machines Exchanged. 
Month's free trial. Easy terms of payment. Carriage paid. 
Samples, &c., free. 


J. G. WEIR, 2, Carlisle-street, Soho-square, W. 


0 RCHIME DEAN“ LAWN MOWER 
will cut long or wet grass (as well as 
short and dry) without clogging. Is 
extremely light in draught, simple in 
construction, and not likely to get out 


— : —- 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL, 
Purveyors to the Queen, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, guarantee the purity of all articles of 
their manufacture. 


URE MALT VINEGAR of uniform 
— and flavour, in Imperial pint and quart 
es. 


Pong PICKLES in MALT VINEGAR. 


APT. WHITE’S ORIENTAL PICKLES, 


an exquisite compound of sweets and sours. 


WAUCES for FISH, GAME, &. 


Potted MEATS and FISH in fancy tins 


and jars. 


Mock TURTLE, OX-TAIL, HARE 
GRAVY, JULIENNE, and MULLIGATAWNY 


AMS and ORANGE MARMALADE made 
from fresh Fruit and with refined Sugar only. 


ALVES’-FEET JELLY in bottles, Orange, 
Lemon, Madeira, and Vanilla flavours. 


LAVOURIN . rr OSS, — om 
the fresh its — range, , 
Vanilla, Almond, Ginger, ace, &c., &c. 201 


ROSS E & BLACKWELL'S 
Genuine Manufactures bear their names and address 
on the labels, and may be obtained of Grocers 
and Italian Warehousemen throughout the world. 


HOOPING COUGH. 


OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCATION.—The 
celebrated Effectual Cure without internal Medicine. 


f order, It be used with Sole Wholesale Agent, Edwards, 157, Queen Victoria-street 
without Grass “Bor, Warranted to Sete af 88, Old C ). Bold by most Chemists. 
give satisfaction. 4s, per bottle. ' 

* A SORINSDEAS LAWS MOWSE WASHING \ MACHINERY, 
Se 1 See ane, 208 LAUNDRY FITTINGS 


Gardener's Chronicle. 


a RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER 
is especially adapted for Cutting 
Slopes, Steep Embankments, under 
Shrubs, and close up to Trees, &c. 


* RCHIMEDEAN” LAWN MOWER. 
PRICES FROM TWENTY-FIVE 
SHILLINGS. Delivered carriage 
free to all stations. Illustrated cata- 
logue and Testimonials post free on 


application, 
90 Zenn LAWN MOWER, 
WILLIAMS & Co., LIMITED, 


Manufacturers and Patentees. 
SELLING AGENTS :— 
JOHN G. ROLLINS & Co., Old Swan Wharf, Thames 
Street, London. 


WALTER CARSON & SONS, La Belle Sauvage Yard, 
Lu dyate Ili), London; and 21, Bachelor's Walk, Dublin. 


OECLIV/TY AND 


2 


OTHER. e 
a NN CHURNS 2. 
A Kc. 4 YRINCLS. 
& TOOLS . ume 


OF ALL KINDS WATER BARROWS. 


D 


MOWERS N 
S SOFEVERY MAKE, 
70 Of LVERY SIZE. 
YP SCATALOCULS FREE P+ 
APPLICATION. 


PAKES. 
FORKS. 


DENOMINATION EXTENSION. 


D S for CHAPELS and SCHOOLS, 
ARTISTIC and ECONOMICAL Perfect in 
ACOUBTICS, WARMING, and VENTILATION. 


WILLIAM PEACHEY, Architect, 36, Coney-street, York 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Te ty Years have approved 
of this pure solution as the best remedy for 


ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, HEAD- 
ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 


and as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies 
hildren, and Infants. 


DINNEFORDS MAGNESIA. 


DR. ROOKE’S ORIENTAL PILLS 
AND SOLAR ELIXIR. 


These 8 family ra — had a —- 
increasi throughout ni Kingdom and the 
British Colonies since their first introduction in 1836, and are 
especially noted for their strengthening and restorative pro- 
perties. Hence their invariable success in the relief and cure 
of igestion, Liver Complaints, Asthma and Bronchitis, 
Pulm Consumption, Rheumatism, Gout, Scrofuls, 
General ility, and all Diseases of the Nervous System, 
isi from of life, unhealthy 
cause whatsoever 


cerning late eminent an N Sheridan Knoles 
observed :— It will Le an incaiculat e boon to every person 
who can read and thiuk.” 


CROSBY’S BALSAMIC COUGH 
ELIXIR. 


828 
COUGH ELIXIR as the true remedy. 


Sold in bottles at 1s. Od. 4s. 6d., and Ils. each, by all 
and Jas. M. Crosby, 
„%% Invalids should read Treatise on “ Dis- 


50 OR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
Bee Deuteronomy, chap. xii. verse 23. 


1 ADVICE TO ALL. —Cleanse 
bursting through pimples, eruptions, or sores 
cleanse it whea you find it 1 
veins ; cleanse it when it is foul, and your will tell 
you when. Keep the blood pure, and the heaith of the 
system will follow. 

aan oun = 72 
either the trial to 

Ele, 


Of 


„CLARKE, C A ies’ Hall, Lincoln 
CL 1 Apetoennnes eS. 


Wholesale: All Patent ouses. 
LONDON DEPOT: ide, OXFORD SIRRET. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE) WITH 


TABLE KNIVES, IVORY, per dozen, from 19s. to ss." 
ELECTRO PORKS—Table,from 24s.; Spoons, from 34s. 
PAPIEB MACHE TEA TRAYS, in Sets, ats., 56s., 95. 
ELECTRO TEA AND COFFEE SETS, from £3 7s. 

DISH COVERS—Tin, aas.; Metal,6ss.; Electro, £11 118 


ELECTRO CRUETS AND LIQUEURS. 
LAMPS—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
BRONZED TEA AND COFFEE URNS. 
COAL SCUTTLES, VASES, BOXES, &c. 
CHINA & GLASS—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO.. 


THE BEST ARTICLES. 


FENDERS—Bright, 45s. to £15; Bronze, $s. to £6, 
STOVES—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
BATHS—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
BEDSTEADS—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
CORNICES—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
GASELIERS—=-light, 178. ; 3 do., gos. ; f do. £4 4% 
KITCHENERS—From 3=t., C3, to 6-ft. C30. 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, TURNERY GOODS, MATS, &. 
GARDEN TOOLS Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c. 


(CATALOGUES FREE.) 


st, LONDON BRIDGE. 
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CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSES, 


Constructed upon improved principles and 


original designs, combining a commanding 


external appearance with commodious internal arrangements, as 
now represented by close upon 


Seventy Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £41,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Branch—Bank of Scotland 


Buildings, George Square, Glasgow. 


London Branch—1, Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


Dry Tea subjected to Hydraulic Pressure contains 25 per cent. more strength than loose Tea. 
6 The aroma more thoroughly extracted. 
Ready weighed into quarter-pound blocks, and subdivided again into half and quarter ounces, thus insuring 


exactitude in giving out to servants. 
freight. 

Supphed in Bond for Exportation or Ship’s Stores. 
Institutions, Squatters, Backwoodsmen, &c. 


ea reduces the bulk 50 per cent, thus effecting a considerable saving in stowage space, and thereby 
Invaluable to Travellers, Tourists, Hotel Proprietors, Public 


COMPRESSED TEA. 


THE COMPRESSED TEA COMPANY (IAMITED), 
Bonded Warehouse, Butler’s 


36, Southwark Street, London, S. E. 
Wharf. 


HEALTHY SKIN AND 


PEARSS TRANSPARENT SOAP 


GOOD COMPLEXION. 


IS THE BEST FOR THE — 


TOILET, NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Recommended in the Journal of Cutaneous Medicine, by the Editor, 


MR. ERASMUS 


WILSON, F.R.S., 


USED BY 


THE ROYAL FAMILY, 


AND SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS EVERYWHERE. 


PIANOFORTES. 


EAVESTAFF’S STUDENTS’ PIANOFORTE, £20. 
Seven Octaves. Plain and substantial. 


EAVESTAFF’S DRAWING-ROOM MODEL, Twenty- 
eight Guineas. In Italian Walnut. Trichord. 
Instruments Tuned, Repaired, and taken in R- 
change on Terms. 


. EAVESTAFF, 56, JERMYN STREET, St. James's 


HE GEM PORTABLE COOKING sTOVE 
Ch a Warmth — 471 hee ws 
imneys. For Warmth, i ne 
* writes: “It is the most — 41 little 


boiler, 65s. These and 
Brown and Green (Limited), Manufacturers, 72, Bishope- 
gate-street Within, and Luton, Bedfordshire. 


| John Heath’s oblique, turned up, and 


POPULAR | Siying toh end rest, col oll tendo ond 
1 
ee 

Birmi 
ARPER TWELVETREES’ Magic IN DIA. 


RUBBER CLOTHES-W RINGERS do the work of 

Four Women, and „ 98 small articles dry 

— — without labour, 258, 30s. Harper Twel , 

ous 

snd soon save their cost, 50s., carriage peid: free trial; easy 

terms. Harper Twelvetrees, City’ Showrsoms, 4 „ Finebury- 
ircus, London. Works, Burdett-road, Bow, E. 


EMOVING or WAREHOU 

FURNITURE, &c. ain or should be 
the BEDFORD PANTECHN N COMPANY 
vans. Estimates free. Advances made if required. 
Manager, 194, Tottenhem-court-road, W. C 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF 
THE FINEST ARROW ROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS 


Twenty Years’ World-wide Reputation, 


AND IS UNEQUALLED FOR 
UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


OR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A 
CENTURY this powder has sustained an unrivalled 
reputation throughout the United Kingdom and Colonies as 
the BEST and SAFEST artic'e for Cleaning Plate. 
Sold in bexes, ls., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each, by Chemists 
Jronmongers, &c. Manufactured by 


J. GODDARD, Station Street, Leicester. 
ORWICK’S FOUR GOLD MEDAL BAKING 
POWDER makes Bread, Pastry ight, sweet, 


&e., 
and digestible. Sold everywhere in Id., 24., 4d., J, 28. 6d., 
and 5s. packages, of which 600,000 are sold weekly. 


22 QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Purifies and Enriches the Blood. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS 
SPRING CLOTHING 


FOR GENTLEMEN, YOUTHS, & BOYS. 
65 AND 67, LUDGATE HILL, EO. 


Messrs. SAMUEL BROTHERS, having completed in all 
the their Establishment the necessary 
arrangements for the SPRING SEASON, beg respectfully to 

the NEW GOODS are now ready for 


" SPRING SUITS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 


B 0 D E F G H I 
86s. | 428. | 50s | 60s. | 75s. | Sis. | Ode. | 102s. | 11és 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. 
| — | — | 686. | 88s. | Sis. | 104s. | 1128. | 1308 
EVENING DRESS. 
| — | — | 64s. | The. | 86s. | 99s. | 107s. | 1218 


Crass 
A 


- — 


PD QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves and Muscular System. 


PEPPER'S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Promotes Appetite and Improves Digestion. 


— Diseases, 
Indigestion, Weakness of the Chest, and Respi- 
ratory Organs, Ague, Fevers of all kinds. 


SPRING COATS. 
BUSINESS, MORNING, AND TRAVELLING. 
i7e6d | 2is. | 280. | Sas. | das. | de. | Sée. | GOs. | 70s 
VISITING, FROCK, AND CLERICAL. oe 
— | — | — | 42s. | 60s. | S50. | 658. | 70s. | Sas. 
EVENING DRESS. 
— | — | — | She. | 450. | SOs | GOs. | 660. | Tbs. 


EPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Recruits General 


thoroughly ily Health and in- 
duces a proper healthy condition of the Nervous and Phy- 
sical Forces. 


is sold by Chemists everywhere, in bottles, 4s. 6d., 
os des the eed een te oe 


SPRING OVERCOATS. 
DRIVING, WALKING, AND CLERICAL. 


_@is. | 286. | 38s. | 42s. | BOs | és. | GOs. | 705 | Bae” 
SPRING AND SUMMER. 


Sold every 
bottles at 1s. Gd. each. 


hair. 
large 


OCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER. 
—For restoring the colour of the hair. 


RAXAOCUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—A fluid 


“Bis. | 286. | 880. | 42s. | 60s. | Os.) — | — |] — 
. „ AND TRAVELLING. 
Bde. | 430. | 50s. | GOs. | Oe | 700. | Se | — | — 


SPRING TROUSERS. 
Tweeds, Doeskins, and every New Texture. 
M Gd 188. | ide. | 17s. 6d. | 22s. | 240. | 260. | ve. | Sus. 
WAISTOOATS. 


Thibet, Drills, Tweeds, Superfines, &c. 
| 8s. | . | SeGdj| iis. | 12s. | 188. 14. | 166, 


BOYS’ SUITS. 

The ‘“‘WEAR-RESISTING” FABRICS. 
“16s. | 20s. | 246. | 285. | Sis. | S68. | 408.) — | — 
Prices of Boys’ Suits vary according to height. 

The WEAR-RESISTING”’ FABRICS (REGD.) 


Are remarkable for their extremely durable qualities, resisting 
the hard wear of Youths and Boys to an extent ultimately 
resolving itself into an important economy in domestic 


7s. 


ex iture. These Fabrics are equally serviceable for 
G LEMEN’S MORNING or TRAV ING SUITS. 
Patterns Post Free. 


SAMUEL BROTHERS, 


SYDENHAM HOUBE, 65 axv 67 LUDGATE HILL, E. O. | 


DR. NICHOLS’ 


The price places it within the reach of all. 
Eightpence per pound. Sold Everywhere, 
Sold by Chemists and Grocers, 


RU PTURES. 
BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 
HITR’S MOC-MAIN PATENT 
LEVER TRUSS COMPANY, Lamrrso. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS, requiring 
no steel spring roum the body, is recommended 


the following peculiarities and tages:—Ist, Facility 
of — 1 2nd. Perfect fredom from liabilit 
* Same nie nile a On tele to 

any 1. r 
day; ath. It admits of every kind of bee 6 


“ We do not hesitate to give to this invention our unquali- 
advise the use of it to 
protection, which they 

from any 
heave the 
thus recommending.”—Ohurch ond 
:—8u 
Professor of | 
Hospital, Ac. U. G 

estminster 


~ 
= 


5 
27 


[ 


4 


Descriptive 


g 


ing the 


to the Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 226, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 2)s., 268. 6d., and S3)e 6d, 
Postage, free. 

Price of a Double Truss, 318. 6d., 428. and 62s. 6d. 
Postage, free. 

Price of an Umbilical Truss, 42s. aud 520, P „es. 

Post Office Orders to be made pavable to John White, Post 


i * 
— „ NEW PATENT 


rin of which these are > Say 
meuded as being peculiarly elastic 1 
— AA the best 1 or givi — and per 
manent support in all cases of WEAKN and swelling uf 
the LEO — ee — 2 t 

inex pens! is drawn on 
2 ond oe Price d. 6d. 70. 6d, Lea. ad 


. free. 
John White, Slanufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


580 THE NONCONFORMIST. il June 5, 1878. 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS BI-CENTENARY. | ontic2sin way wit be pitino, ret I. price 1s. 


1678-1878. 


T is intended ta commemorate the first publication of the Pilgrim’s Progress,” by Jonx Bunyan, in 
1678, by the publication of an exict fac-simile of the first edition at so cheap a rate that it will be 
placed within the reach of all lovers of this well-known allegory. Reproductions of this character are 


usually issued in such a form and at such a price as to place them beyond the reach of all but 
conn who are willing to pay prohibitory rates for them. In the present case the price is sach that 
all may possess the work. The present reprint preserves all the special characteristics of the first 
edition; the colloquial age of Banyan’s time, the quaint expressions, and defective spelling the 
curious side-notes of the original text, as well as the peculiar forms and mixtures of types, are all faith- 
fully reprodu thus the modern reader to realise the rade form in which John Bunyan first 
put his im before the readers of his own day. 


The volume is printed in old-style type, on ash-coloured paper, and is bound in imitation of the 


_leather-bound volumes which were common 200 years ago. It is published at 3s. 6d., and will be sent 
post free for this price by the publisher, 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62, Paternoster-row, London, E.C. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected. 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and is strongly 

for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people attending — 1 worship. 

A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. Specimen copies will be sent by post to 
Ministers or Superintendents making application to the Secretary. 


“PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, the United 
States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &. 


Upwards of Six Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants to 
Ministers’ Widows. 


Applications to partici III, „„ ee er eh edt of March. 
Address, the Hev. J. T. WIGNER, Tressilian Road, Lewisham High Road, S. E. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

1 copy of a new edition of this, one of the best hymn-books with 
yo 
— fe 1 v Special device We com- 

t 


2 Se Young Peop 
many more to enjoy oe as the 
editors have laboriously 


5 — ir enterprising spirit.“ — 
praise-worship which our language yet 2 — 

This Hymn-book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at very moderate 
prices. Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENC Undenominaticnal title-pages if 


required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO., Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E. C. 
vee Cee ee orwarded on receipt of the amount in postage-stamps or P.O. order. 
wi | 


iculars, sent on application. 
Badge Row Chambers, E. C. JOHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


W. TARN AND CO. 


MANTLES, 
BONNETS. 
COSTUMES. 
SILKS. 
DRESS FABRICS. 

OUTFITS Rn meh dE 


NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY & NEW KENT ROAD, LONDON, S. E. 
PEW FURNITURE. 


THOS. BROWN aod SON, Church Furnishers, 14, Albert-street, Manchester, CUSHIONS, HASSOCKS, SEAT 
MATS, Estimates and Contracts Free. 


HEAL & SONS ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


BEDSTEADS, 
BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


STOCKS LARGE, CHOICE, and 
WELL ASSORTED in prices, colours, 
and qualities. Our SILKS, VEL- 
VETS, RIBBONS, and TRIMMINGS 
are carefully selected, having thought- 
ful attention given to the matching 
and blending of colours. Our exten- 
sive Premises, large Stock, and 
numerous Staff enable us to carry out 
orders to any extent with promptness, 
combined with moderate charges. 


PATTERNS SENT FREE. 


HEAL AND son, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, w. 


quarto size, 
The Englishman’s Critical and Expository 


IBLE CYCLOP ADIA, 
Written by the Rev. A. R. Fausset, A. M,, Joint 
Author of the Critical and Experimental Commentary. 
Embellished with a Series of S:eel Plates, and about 1,000 
Illustrative Woodcuts. 

The aim of this work is to put within the reach of all 
Bible Students, learned and unlearned alike; the fruits of 
modern criticism and research, and at the same time to set 
forth, briefly and suggestively. those doctrinal and experi- 
mental truths which the Written Word itself contains, and 
will form, whea complete, a storehouse of Scriptural in‘or- 
mation in a most compact and accessible 


Prospectuses on application, or will be sent post free. 
London: James Sanoster and Co, Paternoster Row 


New Edition, just ready, in two volumes, price 218. 


])>* GEIKIE’S LIFE and WORDS of 
CHRIST. 


From the Bishop of Bath and Wells (Lord A. C. Hervey). 

“lam impressed with the extensive reading and varied 
learoing which it displays. I look forward with interest to 
finishing the volumes as my leisure sha'l al'ow.”’ 

Far more erudite than Dr. Farrars book It is really, 
though not formal y. an elaborate and invaluable commenta y 
on the Four Gospe's. Our advice to all who can allow them- 
selves only one Life cf Christ is—by all means get this.” — 
Rev. Samuel Cox, in the Expositor. 

Strahan and Co. (Limited), 34, Paternoster-row. 


Ready immediately. 

ENT WORK in PALESTINE. By Cravupe 
, R. Conpser. R.E. This work is intended not as an 
instalment of the scientific memoirs but as a popular account 
of the Great Surrey of Western Palestine, and s description 
su h as no other but the officer in command of the exper ition 
could wr.te of Palestine as itis. The work is issued by the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund im the hope 
that it will be found abundant iu illustrations of Sacred 


istory. 

In Two Volumes, with Thirty original Woodcuts from 
drawings made by, the author. Price 24s. London: R. 
Bentley and Son. 

It has been resolved by the Committee that clergymen 
shall be placed on the same footing as subscribers, who are 
entitled to receive the Work at 17s. 6d., i paid, but 
=_ by app’ication to the Secretary, 11 and 12, Charing 

ross. 


Just published, price 4s. 6d., 
TINHE DURATION of FUTURE PUNISH- 
MENT, aod other Sermons, by Rev. Charles Short, 
M. A., Ward C , Dundee. 
Dundee: J. F. Mathew and Co. Fdinburgh and Glasgow : 
J. Mensies and Co. London: James Clarke and Co. 


HINA FAMINE RELIEF FUND, 35, 
Nicholas-lane, Lombard-street, E.C. 


Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., Chairman of the 
Committee. 


Amount of contributions already received, £18,026 7s. 9d 
The famine in China continues to il with unabated 


severity. Al since the inning of May rain has 
fallen in some of the famine-stricken provinces no ot can 
be reaped before August. In the meantime mo is as 
urgently needed as ever in order that the work which has 


been already begun may be carried on to a success‘ul termi- 
— 


jon. 
Contributions may be 


id to Messrs. Coutts and Co., 59, 
Strand, W.C., or to the 


gra Bank, 35, Nicholas-lane, E.C. 


TO CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
SALE, a Detached Gentleman’s 


— 


v) 
old-established 


OR 


— 2 


near to aa 


LONDON HOUSE PROPERTY. 


OUSE PROPERTY and INVESTMENT 

COMPANY (Limited), 92, Canvon-street, Hantes, 
de 000 f 40.000 talin paid-up Bhares of £26 cach, for the 
urchase and Bale of As House Pro- 


— — 2 — uo Deol . et the Wer Classes 
e 
the Geildball Tavern tbis day, W M SMITH, Een, in 

— shareholders during the 


third year was fixed at sIX PER CENT. 
£10,370 was carried to reserve fund, after payment of all 


were by request 
4 presen also a part of the fifth issue of 4,000 
Shares, at £4 per yyy 
The fifth issue of 4,000 £25 fully paid-up Shares, at £4 per 
Share premium, are in course of allotment. —__ 
The current interest for the third 1 SIX PER 
CENT., persons having these Shares to them will 


| realise five and one-sixth per cent. oa their total investments, 


besides icrpating in the future benefits of the Company. 
The Annual Repoit and Balance Sheet, with share per 
tion form, aud all other information, may be obta ned o 


May 29, 1878. W. H. BASDEN, Secretary. 


W. R. Wiitcox, at No. 18, Bouverie Street, 
ns tae Printed by R. k. Burr and Co., Wine Office 
Court, Fleet Street, London. — Wednesday, June 5, 1878. 


